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REMOVAL OF THE QUARANTINE. 
Ir is now universally conceded that the Quarantine must be re- 


After the removal of the Marine Hospital shall have taken 
place, the wonder then will be universal that this community 


moved. The universal popular voice must be obeyed. It has ; should so long have submitted to the existence of a Lazaretto, 


spoken loudly and long, hitherto without any decided effect; but 
recent events have aroused a sentiment and created an excitement, 
which will not be allayed, until some determined, positive, and 
efficient action shall have been taken. Years since, the legislature 
of this State passed an en- 
actment in favor of a re- 
moval to Sandy Hook, 
and the consent of the 
United States authorities 
at Washington was ob- 


or pest-house, in the very midst of a dense population. The 
reasons for this removal, at any expense and with any conceivable sa- 
crifices in the shortest possible time, are 80 numerous and obvious that 
it is unnecessary to recapitulate them all, or even a majority of 











tained. But this enact- 
ment was rendered nuga- 





tory at the time in con- 





sequence of the objection 
and opposition of the State 


























of New Jersey, which 








claimed a kind of juris- 
diction over the land at 








Sandy Hook. Nothwith- 
standing the ownership of 
this property is in the 
United States, this objec- 
tion has hitherto prevailed 
—an objection founded on 
the assumption, that, in 
the cession by New Jersey 
of this territory to the 
United States, it was made 
for a specific purpose, 
namely, that of the erec- 
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tion of a light-house, i | 
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But, even if we yield 
full weight to this objec- 
tion, this surely is a case 
in which comity between 
the States should incline 
New Jersey to act as if | mM 
her own interests were iM) 
identical with those of iT 
New York. The truth 
is, the inhabitants: of a 
considerable and import- 
ant portion of New Jer- 
sey are as much interest- 
ed in the speedy ard final 
removal of the ‘‘ Quaran- 
tine’ from its present 
neighborhood, as are the 
citizens of Manhattan 
Island, Long Island, and 
Staten Island. A viru- 
lent epidemic, originat- 
ing in ships from foreign 
ports, if conveyed to the 
great cities of Brooklyn 
and New .York, would 
infallibly reach Jersey 
City, and perform its 
mission of destruction 
with equal power through 
Such a 
consideration should, and 
doubtless will, have a 
conclusive influence, and 
the day is not distant 
when both shores of the 
Hudson River will unite 
in fervent congratula- 
tions on the improved 
condition of the public 
health — a condition 

















all our borders. 


brought about by the 
more distant location of 
a grand and fertile source 
of disease, 














them. The chief reason, of course, is that it furnishes a potent 
and probable cause of sickness. Its accessibility is such that, 
in spite of all precautions and prohibitions, the Quarantine 
may be broken, and infected persons find their way into the 
city. This is frequently done, and has been done within the 
last few weeks, so that were Yellow Fever communicable from 
one to another, as the contagionists would have us believe, the 
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GREAT KANSAS MERTING AT ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 














fears of the panic-makers would have been more than justified. 
There have been sporadic cases, and a few have died in the city, 
but from them the disease has not been extended. Although 
this case and a cumulation of other cases convince us that Yellow 
Fever is not contagious, or, in plainer words, not taken by con- 
tact, still, on account of the nearness of the Quarantine, it may 
be conveyed by infection from place to place. Every breeze that 
blows from that direction, may waft its seeds to the neighboring 
shores. In the holds of vessels, in trunks, chests, clothes, this 
fell sickness may lurk and be communicated to those who 
breath their fetid atmosphere. But there are epidemics which 
spread by contact as well as by infection, and the danger from 
these is vastly increased by the proximity of the Quarantine. 

The difficulty of enforcing the wise and salutary regulations, 
which exist for the management of the Quarantine, is greatly 
magnified by its present position ; remove it to Sandy Hook and 
there could be no reason why these rules should not be observed 
with the strictest fidelity. In so exposed and breezy a place, 
the purifying process would be far more rapid, and the means 
of cure employed with far greater celerity and certainty. 

It is gratifying to note that the Health Officer, Dr. Thompson, 
has given in his adhesion to this important cause, and publicly 
avowed his views of the necessity of a speedy removal. “ In my 
judgment,” he remarks, “ the citizens of the port and its vicinity 
could be far better protected against the importation of contagious 
and infectious diseases, and therefore mutually benefited by a 
proper and speedy change in the locality of the Marine Hospital ; 
and I fully believe that, while such a change would vastly in- 
crease our Quarantine securities, it could be effected without 
imposing any additional burdens upon the commerce of the port.” 

It now remains for the Legislature of this State to act promptly 
and energetically with regard to this matter—which may truly 
be called a matter of vi/al importance. It seems to us, indeed, 
of sufficient importance to authorize the Governor to call an 
Extra Session for the express purpose. In any event, let the 
public at large be deeply impressed with the idea that, as there is 
no subject which more immediately and imperatively demands 
Legislative action, so the utmost care should be taken in selecting 
and électing Representatives in favor of the speedy removal of 
the locality of the Quarantine. 


KANSAS MEETING AT ST. LOUIS. 
PROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY FITZGIBBONS. 


WHEN the whole nation is convulsed, from centre to circumference, 
by the unhappy troubles in Kansas, we can readily understand that 
the excitement is greatest at those points nearest to the scene of 
the disturbances, Especially is this true of Missouri, which has all 
along been characterized as the ‘ border-ruffian”’ State, from the 
irruptions into Kansas and devastations committed there by its 
citizens. St. Louis, as a place of great importance to the traveller 
en route for Kansas, has been seriously atfected in its business rela- 
tions by the interruption of the emigration, which formerly took 
this point in transitu, but which has, of late, been avoided by the 
Free-state settlers. A public meeting was accordingly held, Sun- 
day, August 25, to take into consideration the general condition of 
Kansas aifairs. The call, which appeared in the morning papers, 
was responded to by a very large crowd in the Rotunda, at the hour 
appointed. It was one of the largest meetings ever held in St. 
Louis—so large, in fact, that it became necessary, towards the close, 
to adjourn to the east front of the Court House, opposite the Planters’ 
Hotel, where the following resolutions were a second time read and 
passed. 

Resolved, That as organized armed bands of desperate men have invaded 
Kansas for the purpose of expelling or exterminating peaceable, law-abiding 
citizens, and, in carrying out the said purpose, have been guilty of arson, 
robbery, and murdering inoffensive citizens, while engaged in their lawful 
pursuits; women and children have been driven from their homes, rendered 
widows, orphan;, houseless, and penniless; therefore, 

Resolved, Tuat we deeply sympathize with the sufferers, and are willing 
to extend them shelter and protection, and whatever aid may be required to 
supply ‘heir necessities. 

ved, That we condemn the spirit of bigotry of the fanatical Abolitionists, 
which has produced this state of things. 

Resolved, That a Committee of ‘fen be appointed to gain proper information, 
and, if thought advisable, to visit Kansas, and report if they recommend the 
raising of relief funds, and if so, that a committee be appointed to effect that 
object, and appropriate properly the funds raised. 

itesolved, Tuat in no event will we sanction any interference or action against 
the Constitution, or anything warranted by law or right. 

Resolved, That we desire the interposition of the federal government to sub- 
due insurrection and pr tect the rights of citizens in the territory. 


A correspondent of the Tribune writes a letter, thoroughly free- 
soil in its tone, from which we extract the following paragraph : 


The telegraph has no doubt informed you, ere this, of the sympathizing Pro- 
Slavery meeting. I, with many other Free-Soilers, also attended, out of cu- 
riosity. I shall not rehearse the cut-and-dried resolutions passed, or rather that 
the Coairman said were passed. This I doubt; the ‘‘ Noes’’ were certainly as 
many as the ‘‘ Ayes.’’ There were probably about 1,500 present. Great con- 
fusion ensued during the progress of the meeting, and very little of the speak- 
ing could be heard. Col. Gumsly occupied the stand most of the time. The 
ag of his speech was denunciatory of Pierce. And now, our turn is next. 

e will show some of the ‘principal citizens’? that St. Louis is a Free-Soil, 
Anti-Slavery city. The merchants, as a body, are utterly opposed to the fur- 
ther extension of the Slavery curse. ‘The 45,000 Germans, en masse, are 
opposed to Slaveryein any shape. The line of demarkation was drawn this 
afternoon, and hereafter there are but two parties in this city—Pro-Slavery 
and Anti-Slavery. We are not afraid to speak and act in this matter. We 
know that three-iourths of our population are utterly opposed to the throat- 
cutting Missouri Border Ruffians. 


Our artist-correspondent has favored us with a correct view of 
the meeting, which we have engraved for our first page. 





LATEST FOREIGN NEWS. 
EUROPE. 

By the arrival of the steamship Persia at our port September 3d, we 
have seven days later intelligeuce irom Europe. Her news is not of much im- 
portance. ‘The question of the Sound dues is reported to be in a fair train of 
setilement, Great Britain ' nd Prussia having consented to the capitalisation of 
the toll. Mr. Marcy’s reply to the protocol of the Paris Conference on priva- 
teering bad been well received by the English press. Louis Napoleon and his 
Empress had le‘t Paris for Biarritz. His Majesty, it is said, has it in contem- 
plation to confer some imperial title on the American Bonapartes. In Spain 
matters continue quiet for the present, but the population, as is usual after 
insurrectionary movements, are suffering from want. It was reported that the 
King of Naples was about to abdicate in favor of his son, the Duke of Calabria. 
The Persia spoke the Arabia insid - of Cape Clear on the 24th of August, at half 
past three o’clock in the afternoon. She would, without doubt, reach Liver- 
pool on the following day. 

Harvest reports from various quarters of Great Britain and Ireland are unfa- 
vorable. Recent rains have occasioned a great dealof damage. In Ireland the 
disease in the potato had again appeared, and within a few days had destroyed 
this vegetable throughout entire districts. 

Among the miscellaneous news received by this arrival is an account of a 
desperate skirmish between a Prussian corvette and a large body of native 

irates, on the coastof Morocco. Prince Adalbert, of Prussia, who commanded 
he vessel, was severely wounded, besides twenty others more or less injured, 
out of a crew of seventy-five. Eight werekilled. This incident has revived the 
talk of a European expedition against the pirates of the Morocco coast, and to 
carry out which Prussia has asked the aid of England and France. 

The Queen Dowager of Oude had arrived in England to plead her son’s cause 
for the restoration of his Kingdom. An amusing account of the landing at 
Southampton of Her Majesty, Ler suite, her eucuchs and her royal bag and 
baggage is published in the hnglish papers. 

Un the morning of the 28d August there was no news of interest in Liv 
The sales of cotton for the day were estimated at 6,000 bales, without change 
in price or general features. The French grain markets, at the last moment, 
were advancing, owing to indifferent reports from various distriets. 
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of Engiand returns were unfavorable, the decrease in the bullion 
toe tae wreck betas 200,500, Consols 95 @ 6%. 


The Persia favorable The strin- 
—_ money market was abating, and Consols have improved 
cen’ 

rivate letters by the Persia are encouraging in regard to the money 
Bool ond trode iy. ‘They cover but few orders for our securities, but 
rather more than for one or two previous steamers. 

We have news from Sydney, Australia, to the 24th of May. The Colonial 
Parliament had been opened under the new constitution, w! inaugurates 
the —— of res ble government. River navigation and the discovery 
of new gold fields progressed. 


WEST INDIES. 


Havana dates of August 25th, state the mating politicians of the island of 
Cuba had resolved to remain attached to the royal rule of Queen Isabella, even 
if a republican form of government were inaugurated at Madrid. General 
Concha was not so popular with the masses as usual, but amongst the “‘ place- 
men’’ his new titles increased his reputation. General Morales had re- 
turned from his mission to Central America. The arrival of Jonathan Elliot, 
Esq., United States Commissioner in San Domingo, had ted a sensation, 
during which the intrigues of Spain and France against the United States in- 
terests in that country were freely canvassed. Robberies in open day were still 
rife. Some imposing religious fetes had been celebrated. The health of Havana 


was improving. © exw. 


We have news from Vera Cruz to — 22d, and from the city of Mexico to 
August 19th. Under the firm hand of Comonfort the government was prosper- 
ing, and the affairs of the nation exhibit general improvement. A conspiracy 
had been discovered at the capital and promptly suppressed. Several of the 
leaders were arrested and banished the country. They have arrived at New 
Orleans. Among the names we notice General La Vega, well known in connec- 
tion with the late Mexican war ; General Blanco, General Saurez, two other 
military gentlemen, together with about twenty other exiles, military, lay and 
clerical. Yellow fever still prevailed at Vera Cruz. The article in the new con- 
stitution on religious toleration had been rejected by Congress by a vote of 


sixty-seven to forty-four. 
SOUTH PACIFIC. 


From Callao we have files to July 27. Ex-President Eehenique had purchased 
two American steamers, the Peytona and Polynesia, and an American ship of 
1,000 tons, with which vessels, after furnishing them with strong batteries, he 
intends to land a large force on the coast of Peru. Opinions were divided as to 
his chances of success. It was certain, however, that a large proportion of the 
population looked forward to his arrival with pleasure, and were prepared to 
give him a cordial reception. A horrible murder had been committed on board 
an American ship, the Elvira, which had put into Callao, with the four sailors 
who had committed the crime. They were lodged in prison, to be sent home 
by the first opportunity, but contrived to effect their escape. No efforts were 
being made by the authorities to recapture them—an indifference which had 
given rise to indignant comments on the part of the American residents. 

Advices from the Sandwich Islands, dated at Honolulu July 2, state that King 
Kamehameha IV. was married to Miss Emma Rooke on the 19th of June, ac- 
cording to the ritual of the Church of England. A severe earthquake had been 
felt at Kaewaikae, and the new voleano at Mauna Loa was more active. The 
lava stream had turned from Hilo towards the south. An American club, de- 
voted to the intellectual improvement of its members, bad been formed in Hon- 
olulu. The Pacific Commercial Advertiser is the name of a new paper started 
on the island. A regular line of clipper ship packets has been established 
between Honolulu and Boston. Judges Lee and Robertson are engaged in 
codifying the laws of the kingdom. 

CENTRAL AMERICA. 

General Walker has decreed the blockade of all the ports of Central America, 
and an armed schooner bad been cruising about on the Pacific coast enforcing 
the order. It was this vessel that captured the rebel Salazar, who was subse- 
quently executed at Granada, which act had been retaliated by the Rivas party 
at Leon by the murder of Dr. Livingston, the American Consul at that place. 
Our minister interceded to save the life of the doctor, but his efforts were un- 
successful. Mr. Richmond, the Under Secretary of State, had addressed a let- 
ter to our minister with reference to the Accessory Transit Company and the 
relations existing between Nicaragua and the United States, in which he justi- 
fies the course pursued by his government towards the company. ‘The Cubans 
in the Nicaraguan service celebrated the anniversary of the battle of Las Posas 
by a banquet, in which General Walker took part. The sentiments, and par- 
ticularly the remarks of the general on the occasion, are certainly calculated 
to awaken serious apprehensions in the minds of the Cuban authorities. The 
health of the country was excellent, and the Transit route free from all ob- 
structions. Trade was quite active, and altogether the condition of affairs 
generally very encouraging. 

Reliable accounts from Costa Rica state that reports about the contemplated 
invasion of Nicaragua are purely imaginary. The cholera and dysentery are 
making fearful ravages in some of the districts. 

MARRIAGE IN NIcARAGUA.—On July 26, at Massaya, the gallant Lieut. C., of 
the Second Light Infantry, led to the hymenial altar the young and beautiful 
Miss C. O’N., a native lady of the highest respectability. The ceremony was 
performed by the Rev. Mr. May, and after the blushing bride had retired, the 
friends of the bridegroom enjoyed themselves most hugely. In fact, so exhili- 
rated did some of them become, that it was whispered that a celebrated army 
physician forgot the countersign, and was kept marking time by the sentry 
until relieved by the officer of the day. It is said the match is a runaway one, 
and, consequently, the fair bride was unattended by her female friends—an 
omis ion which somewhat marred the otherwise supremely happy evening. 
The gallant bridegroom received the congratulations of his comrades with be- 
coming equanimity. 

Our files from New Granada are dated at Panama and Aspinwall, on the 19th 
of August. A good deal of party and factious feeling pervaded the masses of 
the inhabitants of the Isthmus, and serious political changes were expected 
to take place soon. The result of the recent election for Governor is highly 
displeasing to the partisans of Sr. Diaz, the candidate of Los Amigos del Orden, 
a society whic: is composed of nearly three thousand, all of whom are armed ; 
and, it is said, they declare their intention of resisting the inauguration of 
Sr. Calvo, the successful candidate. ‘lhey charge that much of the vote given 
him is fraudulent ; and they declare their determination to swear in the man 
of their choice. A new tonnage law repeals the laws which, in conformity 
with treaty stipulations, made the ports of the Isthmus free. Congress had 
passed a decree refusing to indemnify foreigners who have suffered by revolu- 
tionary movements in the country. Another law imposing a charge of two 
reals per ounce on all mails crossing the Isthmus had caused much dissatis- 
faction. Hon. Pierre Soulé had arrived at Aspinwall. That city was beifig 
greatly improved by the erection of new stores and the completion of the Rail- 
road Company’s wharr. An official paper contains a poor attempt ai a justifi- 
cation of the circumstances attending the origin of the late riot. Two hundred 
New Granadian troops were on march to Panama, to protect, as all , the 
place from filibusters. The French Consul at Panama had been officially recog- 
nized by the Executive. The Presidential election was looked forward to with 
great anxiety, as some revolutionary symptoms had manifested themselves. 





From Kansas.—Intelligence has been received at St. Louis, that 
the Missourians are concentrating at New Santa Fe, ten miles south of West- 
port, on the dividing line of Missouri and Kansas. Companies were arriving 
daily from the different counties. Gen. Lane’s troops were fortifying about 
seven miles from Santa Fe camp on the Wakarusa. The main body was at 
Lawrence, and it was variously estimated to number from one to two thousand 
men. Three thousand Missourians are said to be collected at Westport and 
Kansas City, and it was expected they would march, in different detachments, 
along both sides of the Kan<as river, to surround the Free State settlemepts all 
the way west asfar as Topeka. General Richardson had marched north, osten- 
sibly to intercept and capture General Lane, but actually to prevent assistance 
coming to Lawrence through Nebraska. No communication could be had with 
the river, except at the risk of life. Provisions were very scarce at Lawrence, 
and the citizens had asked a government escort to obtain supplies, but they 
were refused. An attempt was to be made to obtain supplies under a guard of 
the Free State force. The acting Governor (Shannon) was at Lecompton, and 
on the 26th issued a proclamation, declaring the Territory in a state of insur- 
rection, and calling on all law-abiding citizens to aid and assist the legal au- 
thorities to pres rve the peace, and protect the persons and property of citizens. 
General Lane is understood to have three parties stationed at different points 
in Iowa, for the purpose of receiving supplies, or making his escape, in case he 
is compelled to fly. 





ee 
OBITUARY. 


Crry Mortaurry.—The report of the City Inspector exhibits a further improve- 
ment in the public health, as compared with the record of the mortality of the 
week previous. The following are the figures for the weck ending August 30, 
1856: Men sixty-seven; women fifty-eight, boys 220, girls 217; total 562—show- 
ing a decrease of five deaths. i 

Major Cornelius A. Ogden, Corps of Engineers, died at Brandon, Vermont, 
on the 23d of August. 

Enocu Davis.—The Troy Daily Times announces the death of Enoch Davis, 
Esq., editor of that paper, in the 43d year of his age, at Shaftsbury, Vt. The 
Times speaks in the highest terms of the deceased in connection with his 
business talents and social relations. Mr. Davis died of typhus fever. 











ARMY. 
> 


| THE resignation of Brevet Major Hamilton W. Merrill, Captain 
eo Dragoons, has been accepted by the Fresident—to take effect February 
28, 1857. 

The resignation of Second Lieutenant Henry A. Sargent, Second Infantry, 
has been accepted by the President—to take effect Sept 30, 1856. 

[Under our obituary head will be noticed the death of an army officer. ]} 





NAVY. 


Commanpsn Hoff has been ordered to proceed immediately to tale 
the command of the United States frigate ‘ndependence, now in the Pacific. 
Me left, Sept. 5, in the Mlinois, fer Aspinwall, om his way te Panama 











was 
ved here in fifteen days, the United States frigate Savannah, from Mon- 
tevideo. She attempted to come into 6th 
instant, and had at eight o’clock the Sugar Loaf, a 6g o'clock 
she was struck with a south-west squall, and came near being lost. wind 
was so strong as to throw the waves over her, and at one time there were five 
feet of water on her main deck, and one of the officers declares that for fifteen 
minutes she sailed at the rate of twenty miles per hour, and that for the past 
fifteen years he had been to sea and never saw anything that could be compared 


to this hurricane. 
The same writer, dating on the 9th of July, says: Arrived last evening 
United States brig Bainbi dge, Lieut. Rowan, in eleven days from ey eye 


at which —o lay two weeks after her arrival from her trip to the Straits 

n. e brig sailed on the 12th of March, and arrived at Montevideo on 
the 13th of June. The two sailors she went after were not murdered by the 
me ree as supposed, but had been taken off previously. The a 
found thirty-nine mariners of the English vessel Western Pride, Capt. St. > 
and one American sailor, who is said to have been put on shore by an Ameri- 
can when in command of a Peruvian vessel, which was bound from the 
Islands to England. All of these people were taken care of by the British Con 
sul at Montevideo. 








SPORTING. 


UNION COURSE, L. I.—TROTTING. 
THE BEST TIME ON RBCORD.—2:243¢ in HARIESs | 


ANOTHER contest between those celebrated nags, Flora Temple and 
Tacony, came off September 2d, for a stake of $1,000. The distance was mile 
heats ; Flora Temple in harness and Tacony under the saddle. The race wes 
won by Flora Temple in one heat, which she performed in the unprecedented 
time of 2:2434, distancing Tacony. This t me is one second less ever be- 
fore made, either under the saddle or in harness. _ 

Tacony, down the back-streteh and to the half mile pole, went at a prodigi- 
ous rate, evidently faster than the mare was ~_ t must have been 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 2:24 or less. If this had been continued 
without a breakup, it would have been difficult for the mare to have beaten 
him in 2:244,—the time in which the heat was performed. At the rate at 
which Tacony went just previous to breaking, his rider had not the power te 
retain the horse on his centre of gravity. This occurred in instances, and 
both breaks were bad. It is this power of preserving the equilibrium in the 
horse that constitutes the skill of the rider and driver, and for which Hiram 
Woodruff is so deservedly celebrated. 








MUSIC. 


ITALIAN OPERA, FOURTEENTH 8TREET.—The brief Fall Campaign 
under Maretzek’s manag t, d most brilliantly. The opening 
night was greeted by the largest, most brilliant, and most enthusiastic 
audience ever present within the walls of the so-called Academy of Music 

The crushing was tremendous, and we fear that the American character for 
gallantry and delicate deference to ladies suffered some on this occasion. Young 
New York and Old New York elbowed their way through crowds of delicate 
ladies with a rudeness and brutality of manner only to be expected at a prize 
fight or a bull-bait. We never expected to witness at such a place, such an 
exhibition of brute force. We have said that the house was crowded—it was 
literally jammed ; in the early part of the evening one dollar was freely paid 
for a chair, and we hoard five dollars offered in vain fora seat for a lady. 
There must have been at least twenty-five hundred dollars in the house, This 
is a pretty good beginning, and if the receipts will only keep up to something 
near that mark, the management will reap a bountiful harvest. The opening 
opera was the universally popular ‘Il Trovatore,’’ which has taken the fancy 
of New York, and of which New York never tires. There was no change in 
the cast, excepting Ventaldi as ‘‘ Azucina,’’ which, although not a change for 
the better, was still acceptable, the lady being a good and careful singer, and 
an excellent actress. La Grange has benefitted in every respect by the sea air; 
her voice is fresher, and she looks as though excellent health had enabled her 
to enjoy her season of repose. She sang superbly. Brignoli was as handsome 
as ever, and used his beautiful voice with as little judgment as possible, while 
our sprightly and graceful baritone, Amodio, sang with more than his usual 
spirit and effect. All the artists were received with the utmost enthusiasm ; 
the manager and director, Max Maretzek, coming in for his full share of the 
hearty and flattering welcome back. 

On Wednesday evening the favorite opera of ‘‘Lucia di Lammermoor’ was 
produced, and the first appearance of the new tenor, Signor Tiberini, attracted 
a crowded and brilliant audience, in mumbers scarcely second to any that we 
have seen within the walls of this establishment. The occasion certainly 
created a great deal of curiosity, and much excitement both in the 
artistic world and in the circles of fashion. The ‘‘ handsome tenor,’’ as he is 
called, the ladies’ pet, Brignoli, had a large and influential party present, that 
watched with much jealousy, in fear that the new comer would trench upon 
the popularity of their favorite, and the ‘‘free list’’ stood open-mouthed, eager 
to pick to pieces, as is their , the a t they are permitted to 
enjoy gratis. Truly Tiberini had to run the gauntlet of many prejudices in 
addition to the terrible trial of a first appearance in a strange house, before a 
new audience. Prompted by a natural generosity, which is a distinguishing 
trait of a New York audience, his appearance upon the stage was the signal 
for a warm and cordial reception, which the stranger acknowledged gracefully 
and thankfully. The curtain fell upon the first act amidst loud and continued 
plaudits and unmistakeable calls for the new tenor. 

The second act afforded less pleasure, for the voice of Tiberini lacked volume 
to render the maledetto, or curse, impressive or terrible ; albeit persons do not, 
even in romances, shout out their curses upon A flat. In this case it is an 
operatic license, and the effect justifies the means. In the third act, however, 
Tiberini, by his artistic and beautiful singing, overcame cabal and prejudice, 
and compelled admiration. The curtain fell amid enthusiastic applause, that 
brought the artist before the curtain in acknowledgement of the favor and ap- 
probation. 

If Signor Tiberini be not a noble Roman, and we know nothing to contradict 
that statement, he is undoubtedly a gentleman ; every act and gesture proves 
that. In person he is well formed ; his presence is easy and well bred, and his 
face is full of intelligence and expression. On the whole, his appearance im- 
presses us involuntarily in his favor. He is an excellent actor, easy, self-pos- 
sessed, and energetic, without exaggeration. Altogether superior in this res- 
pect to nine-tenths of the tenor singers who have visited us. His voice is a 
very beautiful organ of large compass, and of power sufficient for all ordinary 
demands upon it, and his management of it proves that he has been thoroughly 
educated ; that he has learned to think for himself and to avoid the beaten 
track, presenting in his conception of this character, something more than the 
old stereotyped rendering of the part. Tiberini is essentially an intellectual 
singer, his coloring of the music produces exquisite effects, and his 
interpretation of the sentiments of the words is full of manly earnest- 
ness and impassioned force. Tiberini made the mistake common 
to all who sing for the first time in a large house ; he imagined that it required 
all his physical force to fill its area, and in taxing his voice too greatly he forced 
it and destroyed the purity of its intonation. Had he been content to use its 
strength up to its resonant power—for as the steam-engine will only carry so 
many pounds to the square inch, after which it bursts, so will the voice bear 
so much forcing and no more—he would have rendered the contrasts produced 
by his judicious and artist-like use of the mezzo-voce, all that could be desired. 
The public and the critics would have found the voice perfect in its character 
and quality, if not the most robust of the robusto, or the lightest of the legere. 
It has become a proverb that unless a tenor can shout do in a chest voice he is 
no singer for New York. We all remember how for a time Mario disappointed 
the dilletanti and the double-barrelled critics, because he didmot shout. He 
survived their disappointment and even their growls, and anon they felt the 
beauty of his art and power. Tiberini, though not a Mario, is an intelligent 
and intellectual singer ; his faults were errors of miscalculation, to be easily 
remedied after a second or third night’s performance. His beauties far exceed 
his blemishes, and will be better felt and appreciated the more heis heard. He 
sings with fine taste, marked coloring and passion, and expression. The phras- 
ing of his recitatives is forcible and intelligible, rendering due importance to 
that which is usually slurred or hurried over ; and on the whole we look upon 
him as an artist of high excellence, whose career here will but be preparatory 
to the assumption of a higher grade in Europe. He achieved a success on 
Wednesday evening, and we shall hear him in other parts which will confirm, 
we feel assured, the opinion we have expressed of his powers. The other char- 
acters were sustained by Madame La Grange and Amodio, in their usual style of 
exce ' 

On Friday evening Tiberini appeared as ‘‘ Elvino,”’ in “ Sonnambula,”’ te the 
“ Amina”’ of La Grange, with what effect we shall record in our next. Mayet 
beer’s grand opera ‘‘ L’Rteile du Nord’’ is in active preparation. 
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Wri Vixcent Wattace Tas Composer.—The popular 
poser W. V. Wallace arrived in this city by the Persis, on Wednesday morning. 
His arrival will be a source of pleasure to a large circle of warm and earnest 
friends and by the public at large, for the presence of such a man in our midst 
cannot but be a subject of congratulation. We are not aware of what disposi- 
tion he has made of his works, but shall prebably learn before our next issue, 

Srraxoses aND Paropi IN PariaDELpmia.—These eminent artists will give a 
grand concert in Philadelphia, on Tuesday next, September 9th. The concert 
company will on this occasion consist of Signorina Parodi ; Signor Tiberini, the 
new and excellent Tenor ; Signor Bernardi, the Baritone ; Paul Julien, the 
finest Violinist in America, and the indefatigable Strakosch himself. After 
concertizing in Philadelphia the company will return to New York and then 
proceed to Boston. They will be successful, of course, for everything that 
Strakosch undertakes is sure to result profitably. 

L. M. GorrscasLK.—This admirable artist has returned to the city, and will 
resume his course of instruction on the same terms as last season. He will 
shortly commence a second series of Pianoforte Recitals at Dodworth’s Rooms, 
and doubtless with the same success that attended his first series last season. 
This will be pleasant news to his countless admirers. 

PaTRoNAGE—SNOBBERY—CHARITY—HuMBuG !—There are a large number of 
persons who hang on the skirts of artists, and who, possessing houses in occu- 
pancy, let said artists have no rest until they consent to appoint a night to 
visit them. Having achieved this desirable end they invite all their friends to 
meet them, and succeed, sometimes, with such attraction, in drawing to their 
houses persons in higher social position, who otherwise would not enter their 
doors. Thus the artists are bored to enhance the social position of these 
hangers-on. They have many sins to answer for, but as charity is said to cover 
a multitude of transgressions, we give the following facts in extenuation of the 
numerous backslidings of the class. 

Certain artists of brilliant and undoubted abilities; but whose career in this 
country have proved exceedingly unfortunate, were invited to the house of —— 
to meet some influential friends. Now —— intended this to be a subscription 
party, although neither the artists nor the friends who were to meet them, 
were to know that fact in advance, thinking it a capital chance to show 
his influence over artists, and indulge his charitable feelings at the cost of his 
friends at the same time. The party came off ; it was not large, but it was 
highly select. The artists played superbly, and they played several times with 
other artists who eame to assist them. i was &@ musical treat of the rarest 
excellence. When it was finished, and the artists were preparing to go, —— 
went round (not with the hat) to the several gentlemen present, and as he 
whispered first to one and then to the other, the faces visibly lengthened at the 
thought of the tremendous ‘‘ sell,’’ and the “‘dole’’ of charity came forth reluct- 
antly. As the artists left the house —— rushed forward, his face glowing with 
benevolence, and thrust something into their hands. What refinement of deli- 
cacy! On being asked what success he met with in his collection, he said, 
pretty |—I got five dollars !’’ Yes, genile readers, Ke had collected Jive 
dollars the guests, to which he added nothing, and actually had the 
shamelessness to insult the artists by thrusting that paltry sum into their 
hands! We make no comments, but merely add that the sum was indignantly 
returned, with remarks not particularly flattering to the generous and noble 
eolleetor. Meanwhile we respectfully ask, What becomes of that five dollars ? 








THE DRAMA. 


Watacn’s THEATRE —SuMMER GaRDEN.—There is a’ perfect 
plethora in the treasury of this house, and the manager is seeking for some 
safe investment yielding, say, one or two hundred per cent, for his surplus 
funds. This isa happy and unusual state of affairs, but it is not to be won- 
dered at, when we know that the ‘Fairy Star’’ Agnes Robertson flashes her 
magic wand in his favor, and the money tumbles in with frantic profuseness. 
The engagement of Agnes Robertson has in sober truth proved a perfect gold 
mine to the enterprising manager, Mr. Stuart. We do not know how long te 
present arrangement continues, but we trust that it will continue at least until 
the commencement of Wallack’s regular season. For over fifty nights in suc- 
cession Agnes Robertson has, with the assistance of Dion Bourcicault and a 
fair company, attracted crowded and brilliant audiences. No matier what the 
eounter attraction, the Summer Garden has always presented an array of beauty 
and fashion. It has never fallen to our lot tochronicle a more thorough 
success. 

NiBLo’s GarpEN.—The brilliant pantomime “ Asphodel: or the Magic Pen,”’ 
will be withdrawn after this week in order to make room for other striking and 
popular novelties, in which the Ravels, Mdlle. Robert and Young Hengler will 
appear. Necessity for change there was none, for overflowing audiences attend 
their every performance, although this is the tenth month of their engagement. 
We state this not only as a fact, but as something curious in the annals of 
dramatic affairs. Not only is there no diminution in their attraction, but on 
the contrary it is still increasing with every night’s performance. We shall 
: otice the novelties as they appear. Mr. Burton’s engagement came to a close 

his week, Sept. 6th. It has not been distinguished by any novelty ; the same old 
pieces over and over again—soup for breakfast—soup for dinner, tea apd supper! 
but then it is rendered piquant by the sauce a la Burton, and the public swal- 
low it because the cook tells them it is good. And so it is, for it attracts 
crowded houses, and money like charity covers a multitude of sins. 

‘he German Opera Company, which will appear at Niblo’s in a few days, 
t ave been assiduously preparing for the coming campaign. If thorough drill- 
ing will insure success, we may safely predict it for the German Opera Com- 
pany. Some of the principal artisies we know, and we know that they are good, 
and the others are spoken of as fully able to sustain their position with credit 
to themselves and pleasure to the public. They will have a fair and indulgent 
hearing in New York. 

Bowsery THEATRE.—The summer season at this popular establishment 
closed on Saturday, August 30th. It was the initial season of John Brougham 
as manager, and we are happy to record that it was a positive and paying suc- 
cess. The winter season commenced last Monday, September Ist, after the in- 
terval ofa day! This is a truly Russian way of passing from summer to winter. 
But John Brougham is so universal a genius that he can do almost anything. 
He has made many changes in his company, and some of the additions will par- 
ticularly gratify his patrons. The engagement of Mr. W. Davidge is a 
politic stroke of management, and will give universal satisfaction. Mr. Davidge, 
in his particular line, has but few rivals. He has the happy power of making 
friends of his audience, so that he quickly becomes a favorite, and all he does 
is right with them. We are very glad to see him settled for the season in the 
eity. The house has been crowded every night since the commencement of the 
winter campaign, and everything seems to promise success in the future. The 
‘“‘ Lady of Lyons’ was the opening piece, and the principal cast was filled 
by strangers to New York. The Claude Melnotte, ur. Howard, is a novice, 
and has much, very much, to learn before he can successfully ocoupy the 
position he has assumed. The Pauline of Miss Fanny Morant displayed some 
~~ points, as also did the Colonel Damas of Mr. W. H. Bailey. We have no 

oubt but that these artists will improve upon acquaintance. Mr. Davidge 
made a bit in ‘‘ Tom Baggs.’’ Mr. McDonough, of Philadelphia, is engaged for 
the heavy line. Report speaks highly of him. We shall notice his first appear- 
ance. Another Indian extravaganza is in preparation, called ‘‘ Met-a-mo-ra.”’ 








FOREIGN MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC ITEMS. 


Tak following sketch of the life of the world-renowned actress, Madame Vestris, 
will be read with interest. Her public career, of which alone this treats, 
embraced a period of nearly half a century. It was the golden era of the 
drama, and she was by no means an insignificant star. The Liverpool Time 
says: “Another link that connected the present generation of play-goers 
with those of older date, is broken by the death of Madame Vestris, which 
occurred on Saturday the 9th of August. Never, probably, has a theatrical 
artist been so prominent in the eyes of the public for so long a od as this 
versatile, accomplished lady. Already celebrated as an Italian contralto 
vooslist at the ‘ King’s theatre,’ she commenced her English career by a debu! 
at Drury Lane theatre in February, 1820, and soon the figure of Madame 
Vestris as ‘ Don Giovanni in Lon ion’ was to be seen in every form of chi y 
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hopeless suffering; for few will be more sincerely than the gifted 
daughter of the engraver Bartolozzi. Vi was the daughter of 
the celebrated engraver Barto! and was born in the parish of Marylebone, 
London, in January, 1793. In 1813 she married M. Armand Vestris, a cele- 


brated French dancer. In 1816, Madame Vestris and her husband separated, 
and they continued to live asunder up to the period of his death, which oc- 
curred about the year 1825. From that time to the present her history has 
been before the world.’’—Miss Cushman and sir William Don 
last accounts, at the Theatre Royal, Liverpool.—One of the 
actresses of Paris, Miss Eudoxie Laurent, has just been engaged to visit the 
Russian capital. She is the most lovely female, it is og be! all Paris, and 
great lamentations are made at her departure. In order to carry wii 
a suitable wardrobe, she gave employment to the best dressmakers of Raris, 
and her wardrobe, con’ all that was most beautiful in the way of 
jewelry, &c., filled sixty trunks.—Hepry Russell, the vocalist, has appeared in 
rs 


@ new ¢ that of s manager for a party of aristocraticai amateu 
at Boulogne, Franee.—The muaing atertesens a in the Zra. The 
rties alluded to may be known in this country: “ If Thompson and 


izabeth, his wife, performers, who were in Dover in 1836, or their . 
tives, will apply to Mr. J. W. Anson, Secretary of the General Eques- 
trian, and Musical Agency and Sick Fund Association, 35 Bow s' Covent 
Garden, London, they will hear of something greatly to their adv hy 
Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams are still drawing full houses at the Adelphi 
They had recently produced their piece of ‘Irish Assurance and Yankee 
Modesty,”’ in which they had been received with renewed plaudits. by. / will 
remain at the Adelphi about six weeks longer.—It is stated that Mr. Collier, 
of ‘‘emendation”’ notoriety, is about to produce a new work on Shakespeare, in 
which he will propose a variety of new dings of ob passag e 
volume will also contain twelve lectures on Shakespeare, by Coleridge, never 
before published, and now printed from notes taken by Mr. Collier as the lec- 
tures were delivered. 











EXECUTION OF BRACE AND HETHERINGTON 
BY THE VIGILANCE COMMITTEE OF SAN FRANE€ISCO. 


At this distance from the scene of action it is difficult to form an 
accurate opinion of the true state of affairs in San Francisco, but 
to one who has been a resident there and knows with what a pre- 
cious set of scoundrels the Vigilance Committee has to deal, there 
needs no word of justification for itscontinuance. Thi: we know, that 
they have the countenance and support of all honest men and good 
citizens, and that public sentiment indorses all their action, even 
against the highest legally constituted authorities. They use their 
terrific power with firmness and yet in moderation. Their bitterest 
opponents have never charged them with shedding blood unjustly. 
The differ from the judicial tribunals in this—that, while every cul- 
prit has a fair and impartial trial, where every mitigating circum- 
stance has its due weight and consideration, no rogue is permitted 
to go scot-free because of any informality in the proceedings. If 
a man is proven guilty of a murder he swings for it, and does not slip 
his neck out of the noose through any of the large meshes in the net 
of the law that monied villains find so readily almost everywhere. 
No indictment is ever quashed because of technicalities—one “‘ afore- 
said” omitted wont save a man arraigned before this modern Coun- 
cil of Ten (resembling the Venetian tribunal, however, only in its 
summary, not in its unjust and tyrannical exercise of power.) We 
are fast verging to a state of things in this city that would render 
the organization and action of a vigilance committee very salutary 
even in New York. 

The San Francisco vigilance organization still remains in power. 
After failing once, the authorities made no subsequent attempt to 
suppress it. It exists now in more than pristine vigor. More blood 
has flowed. By order of the committee, two men, Joseph Hether- 
ington and Philander Brace—each of whom was a double murderer 
-——were executed in presence of fifteen thousand ctators, about 
six o’clock, on the evening of July 29. In 1853, Hetherington, in 
a quarrel, killed one Dr. Baldwin—was tried and acquitted. He 
was in possession of considerable roperty, and bought the paper of, 
and jeagments against, Dr. A. Randall, one of the largest, if not 
the largest landholder in the State. His claims against Randall 
amounted to $20,000, or thereabouts. He tried to collect, but was 
baffled in every attempt by ‘‘law’s delay.’’ Thus a bitter feeling ex- 
isted between the debtor and creditor. On the 24th of July they 
met in the St. Nicholas Hotel, San Francisco, when Hetherington 
approached Randall and pulled his beard, which was long and flow- 
ing, accompanying this insulting action with highly derogatory re- 
marks. The doctor, who was a quiet citizen, but one who public 
rumor —_ would never pay a debt while he could avoid it by legal 
process, had, in consequence of threats and the well-known desper- 
ate character of his assailant, provided himself with arms. He 
drew his revolver and fired at Hetherington. Hetherington did 
likewise; and thus, in the office of the hotel five shots were fired— 
three by Randall and two by his adversary. Hetherington’s last 
shot struck the doctor’s temple and lodged in his brain The 
wounded man became at once unconscious, and thus remained for 
nearly three days, when he died. The city police arrested Hether- 
ington on the spot, but the vigilants rushed in, got possession of the 
prisoner, and conveyed him to their rooms. He was tried by them 
and hanged. 

Philander Brace, who was executed at the same time, in company 
with others murdered Capt. West at the Mission Dolores, near San 
Francisco, in 1854, and in two days afterward murdered, it is be- 
lieved, one Marion, an accomplice in the murder of West. On 
these charges, of which he had been before acquitted by the courts, 
he was tried and sentenced. 

Brace was not more than twenty-two years old, intelligent, pre- 
possessing, and a native of Onondaga county, New York, where, it 
is said, his father now resides. He was intoxicated when he came 
on the scaffold, and made use of many hey oety ty and revolting 
expressions. Hetherington emigrated from New Orleans there, was 
a native of Cumberland county, England, and about thirty-five 
ac of age. He was without family, and has no relatives in the 

nited States. The property he leaves may realize $50,000. Messrs. 
Fletcher M. and Henry Haight, of San Francisco and St. Louis, are 
his executors. 

The Coroner held an inquest on the bodies. Several prominent 
members of the Vigilance Committee were placed in the witness 
stand, but each of them doggedly refused to give any testimony 
which might criminate themselves or companions. The verdict was 
that they came to their death by hanging, at the hands of the Vigi- 
lance Committee. 

The scene at the gallows was of the most harrowing and revolting 
description, far er ms its terrible truth any web of fiction ever 
wove by the romancist. etherington behaved like a coward. He 
denied the murders charged — im, while the most awful oaths 
and biasphemies were uttered by Brace. On ascending the gallows, 
and after all the preparations for the execution had been completed, 
they were informed that if they had anything to say they could 
speak, when Hetherington commenced as follows, with interruptions 
by Brace: 

GEyTLeEMEeN : You may think me a hardened sinner, but I appear before you 





ornament, placard and print, just as Mdlle. Jenny Lind, accoutred as ‘La 
Figlia del Seostmente,’ was everywhere visible a few years ago. A lo 

series of parts, mostly requiring a combination of the accomplished vocalist 
with the sprightly actress, were for her so many occasions of acquiring in- 
¢reased popularity. Some five and twenty years aga, while in the youth of 
her fame, she took the Olympic theatre, then anything but an aristocratic 
establishment, and assembling round her a galaxy of comic talent, at once 
made it the most fashionable house in London. Indeed, with Madame Ves- 
tris’s management of the little Wynch street theatre began that taste for 
elaborate stage decoration as applied to dramas of ordinary life, that is so 
prevalent at the present day. Shortly after her marriage with Mr. C. Matthews, 
and a visit to America which followed that event, she exchanged the gov- 
ernorship of the Olympic for that of Covent Garden, which she opened in 
1839, displaying the same spirit of magnificence on a larger scale. ith the 
termination of Madame Vestris’s rule, which did not last many seasons, the 
position of Covent Garden as an English theatre was lost, never to be re- 
covered, and for some time Mr. and Mrs. Matthews appeared as ‘stars’ in 
various establishments. In the Lyceum, which they opened in the year 1847, 
they once more found a domain, and the brilliancy of their spectacles was 
the talk of London. Du the latter part of the Lyceum period, which 
enied the year before ee Vestris appeared at somewhat distant 
intervals; but, in spite of physical decline, it was obvious that her talent had 
not in any way decreased; and when she finally retired, it was felt that the 


cool, u rned and tree. I am now about to meet my Maker. To the best of 
my knowledge, I have not lived a day in my life that I was afraid to meet my 
Maker that night. (To the reporter—Have you got that?] Do you think that 
I am boastful or bragging ; such is not my case. The Rev. Bishop kipp has 
been with me all day—not all day, but nearly all day. 

Brace : Go on—go on with what you have to say. (The executioner checked 
him.) Away you d—d son of a b—h. 

~~ “eras : I am not more penitent to-day than I have been any day of 
my life. 

Brace : Go on, old hoas ! 

Hetherington : In a conversation which [ had with Mr. O’Brien tw weeks 
ago, our conversation turned upon religion, and I assured him that there never 
was a day in my life—— 

Brace : Hurry up, and not stop so long. Do you think I want to stand here 
and be stared at by these ignoramuses? I wish to meet my doom immediately. 

Hether : They tell me tg stop. (Several voices in the crowd : “‘ Speak 
on ; go on, Hetherington. ) 

Hetherington : I have not enor any of the rules of that house ting 
to the Committee Rooms.) I should be very sorry to do it. If you say go 
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mc ment, and further, that I never lived one eke my life that ete! ya 
to meet my God at the night. Dr. P. O’Brien will make ah affidavit to 
I think, if called upon. 

Brace : You have your vengeance, gentlemen, to your hearts’ content. 
ae a d—n ; I want you to understand that cleariy, fully and distinctly, 
gen 

Hetherington : The gentlemen have given me orders for to go ahead. I will 
change yews and will merely say, as orders have been given to stop, that in 
the — culty I had with Dr. Baldwin, I had to shoot him in defense of my 
own life. 

Brace : I shall die, murdered by the Vigilance Committee, July 29th, 1856. 
I wish that clearly and distinctly understood on the house-top there. 

Hetherington : I was %-y of that, but still it hangs upon me. I must 
stop; but I will first add, that so far as killing Dr. Randall is concerned, I 
merely asked for a conversation with McCorkle, when he turned round and 
drew his pistol immediately. I merely shot him to save my own life. I have 
lived a gentleman all my life, and will die a gentleman, though on the gallows. 
I defy any man in the whole world to prove that I have done one di ble 
act in my life. I have been abused by the public press of this city, where I 
have resided five or six goes for some cause unknown to me. [I am now 
in a few minutes to be launched into eternity. You may Prag yo 
selves, notwithstanding I bave no bad feeling towards any n living. 1 for- 
give every man freely, as I expect my Redeemer to rR ae me. Lord have 
mercy on my soul! 

Brace ;: God d—n it, dry up! What's the use talking to them? 

Hetherington : I was going to make a remark that very few people— 

Brace : it, old hoss ! 

: I have led a life pure, mild and above all reprosoh. As to 
how I have treated, I will say for Mr. a that he insulted me very 
much, but I freely forgive him. t. J. L. Smiley has been a friend toward me. 

Brace > ? up! What the b—y h—lis the use of keeping me here 
waiting on you want to go through with it. 

Hetherington : My witnesses were never put before a jury. I protesiad 

t several things that had been done. I am satisfied that no jury on the 
face of the earth would have convicted me. So far, a fair trial I have not had. 
I am not afraid to meet my God. I hope the Lord will have mercy on my 
soul. I hereby forgive every man living on the face of the earth. La-k every 
man li to forgive me as I freely forgive them. Gentlemen, I am here be 
fore you all. -Do not believe that I am hardened. I have prayed from the 
day of my birth to the day of my death. 

he executioner here stepped up behind and gently drew on the white enp. 

Hetherington : The Lord have mercy upon my soul. I will meet my Saviour 
I should like to have seen Fletcher Haight, but it was denied me. Remem- 
ber me to Fletcher Haight and Henry Haight. Lord have mercy on my soul. 

Hetherington spoke with a strong North of England accent, and 
occasionally referred to a memorandum which he had in his hand. 

While Hetherington was Fa speaking, and Brace going through 
with his most wonderful and revolting performances, the caps were 
drawn over their faces, a signal was given, followed by one deep tone 
from the bell on the Vigilant buildings, which was another signal for 
the executioner, who stood upon the ground, and with a maliet and 
chisel parted the cord that sustained the drop, and at once the two 
murderers were ignominigusly suspended between heaven and earth, 
to pay the penalty of their crimes. The noose was well adjusted upon 
both, and the bodies were almost instantly lifeless. ‘The body of 
Brace was not observed to move at all, not even a muscle, and that 
of Hetherington, after three or four minutes, was seen to move 
slightly, once or twice, and then all was over. 








CAMP MEETING NEAR PORTCHESTER, NEW YORE 


Tuesx annual gatherings of the brethren of the Methodist Epi 

al Church, are not so numerous now as formerly, especially in the 
immediate vicinity of large cities, from the fact that hordes of ruffians 
loafers, and mischievous boys infest the ground in such numbers and 
commit such depredations as to put a complete stop to all religious 
exercises. These camp meetings usually last from one to two weeks. 
The brethren select some pleasant grove, erect a speaker’s stand, 
carry their tents and provender for man and beast, and give them- 
selves wholly up to religious enthusiasm. Preaching and praying 
are carried on all day and late into the night. Sometimes the scene 
is one of rare ificence and sublimity—the glare of their torches 
and camp-fires, the sonorous tones of their exhorters, the frequent 
and loud “ Amens,” ‘ Glory to Gods,”’ and other rey oy by 
the faithful, from the weak voices of the children, to the deep base 
of the men, and the shrill treble of the women, the converts lying 
round in real or feigned trances, the peculiar melody of their songa 
of praise, and the shouts of the spectators, all form a picture that 
strikes the eye and ear with singular awe, and which cannot be des- 
cribed by any word-painting. 

The camp meeting of the Methodists of this city has been held 
this year at a grove about one mile distant from Portchester; these 
grounds were first used for this purpose two years ago. The exer- 
cises began on Sunday the 24th, and were brought to a close on the 
following Saturday morning. Prayer-meetings were continued the 
whole of Friday night, as usual on the closing night. Last year the 
meeting was held at Sing Sing, where the Society owns and has oc- 
cupied a beautiful grove for a quarter of a century, but that place is 
not liked on account of the numerous hills intervening between the 
railroad depot and the grounds, as well as on account of the moist 
nature of the soil, ohidk is intolerable in case of much rain. The 
weather has been highly favorable the present year, with the excep- 
tion of Friday, Monday, and Tuesday evenings, when the air was 
slightly frosty. ‘The number of tents on the ground was about 16). 
It is estimated that not less than sixty ministers were present during 
the week, for whom apprupriate accommodations were provided. 
Those who have been in the habit of attending these camp m 
have, doubtless, long been familiar with the steeple tent in w 
the preachers were lodged; that towering canvas, at last ee 
yielded to the ravages of wind and weather, has been pron 
superannuated. Another tent, but not of conical form, has 
its place. The congregation worshipping in the Bethel ship “John 
Wesley,” at the foot of Rector street, attended the camp 
and ha oy exercises conducted in their own language, the 
Swedish. The Bethel tent for the use of seamen was also pitched 
on the ground as usual. The seats erected in front of the stand 
would accommodate about 2,400 persons, but on the days of —_ 
attendance members were compelled to stand during time of 
On Thursday there could not have been less than five or six 
sand persons on the grounds at one time. On that day the n 
of hopeful converts reached thirty, and circumstances then 
the belief that the meeting would be as fruitful of good resuit as any 
in the past fifteen years. It was mentioned as worthy of note that 
on Tuesday, three brothers were brought under conviction and led 
to conversion, while on Wednesday the same event occurred in the 
case of three sisters. Among those who have preached at this camp 
meeting are Rev. Mr. Hollis and Rev. J. H. Reed, of Williams’ . 
Rev. L. H. King, of Duane street church, New York, and Dr. Peck 
of Greene street church. On Thursday the Rev. Nathan Bangs, 
D. D., delivered a matin discourse at8 AM. The committee state 
that scarcely on any former occasion within their recollection has 
there been so much freedom from outside disturbance. They have 
not been called upon ‘a a single instance to restore order or cause 
noisy persons to be removed from the grounds. Nostands or booths 
have been permitted within the limits of the camp meeting, and with 
a single exception none were visible on the road. The labor of 
striking the tents began on Saturday morning, and before nightfall 
mi ine iy Fes = ie holdin, 

e n ists have n holding a camp meeting at 
Hempstead, Long Island. Thousands of the Paver | 
from the adjoining cities congregated at this spot, and the shouts 
and uproar that arose from the grove could be heard long before the 
“camp” was reached. One of their New York preachers held forth 
in the following style : F 

“Oh! sinners,”’ he said, strid:ng from one side to the other, “ 
have heard dis arternoon of de white horses which +i spities e 
to dem that follow; you have heard of de red horses, which 
death ; you have heard of de e horses, which misery; 
and you have heard of dem other horses, which is to the 
horses of de revelator. Oh! sinners! why don’t you my a a ou 
man, you hear de trumpet calling you? Dis is your chance. 
Hell is gaping wide open for your damned ghost. Escape! escape! 
escape!’’ Shouts of ‘‘ Amen!” 

Here a colored woman on the seats uttered a shrill scream, and 
one of the clergy exclaimed, “ igen Hg Such 

er with the ular negro me , etc., renders the scene 
and exciting in the extreme. ; %, 

At the South the of the are oftentimes of the 
most revolting character. We have seen orgies there that 
resembled the Saturnalia of heathen mythology than 
and have been surprised that the euthorities allowed such 
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EXECUTION OF BRACE AND HETHERINGTON, BY THE VIGILANCE COMMITTER OF SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
doings. Weremember a striking figure used by one of these colored | what keeps de ne oe ob happiness high up dare ober yonder in 

reachers in a prayer shouted forth with the lungs of a Stentor, and | de Hebens, we pray de good Lor to take out de bung and let de 
which could have been heard a mile distant. ‘‘O de good Lor! 


Their earnest enthusiasm and undoubted religious faith furnish 
shower ob salvation come down all ober de colored sinners, etc., etc.”’ 


sufficient evidence of their sincerity, and relieve them of the charge 
of blasphemy so often urged against them. 


METHODIO£ CAMP MEETING, NEAR PORTCHESTER, N Y 
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DESTRUCTION OF THE LATTING OBSERVATORY, NEW YORK. 
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DESTRUCTION OF THE LATTING OBSERVATORY. 


A VERY destructive confi tion occurred in this city on the morn- 
ing of Saturday, August 30th. About 124 A. M. a fire broke out in 
the two-story frame buildin on the north side of Forty-~ street, 
near Sixth avenue, occupied as a barrel manufactory. Owing to the 

e amount of light and inflammable material in the premises, 
ineluding 6,000 ready-made barrels, the fire raged with great fierce- 
ness, and the intense heat emitted from the burning pile set fire to 
the structure known as the Latting Observatory, occupied as an ex- 
tensive marble-work establishment. This was speedily one mass of 
fire, presenting a fearfully grand spectacle. The alarm was given 
for the First District on the breaking out of the fire, but it was found 
that more help was needed, and a general alarm was ordered to be 
rung—the only one since the burning of Harpers’ publishing house 
—which in a short time brought to the scene of action about one- 
half of the Fire Department of the city. On the north side the 
flames communicated to the frame dwelling-house situated on the 
rear of lot No. 46 on Forty-fourth street; also to the two brick 
dwellings adjoining. On the south side of where the fire originated, 
six brick buildings on Forty-third street, at the foot of the Observa- 
tory, occupied by a large number of families, were entirely destroyed. 
Two frame buildings on Forty-second street, opposite the Crystal 
Palace, occupied partly by the Metropolitan Soap Company and 
partly as a bowling saloon, were also destroyed. By the united 
exertions of the firemen the flames were here checked, although 
at one time it was thought that the conflagration would extend to the 
Sixth avenue. The destruction of the Observatory was a magnifi- 
cent spectacle. A sheet of flame, perfectly white, extended from the 
bottom to the top of the building, which was composed of the most 
inflamm2ble material. The whole tower, with flames of fire, fell at 
once—a fearful but brilliant sight to the thousands on the ground. 
The whole northern part of the city was illuminated; and so bright 
was the glare that countless swallows, deceived by the resemblance 
to daylight, came forth and flew to and fro in the neighborhood. 
The fire commenced at the base, and gradually ascended till the 
flames reached the top of the structure, and in three quarters of an 
hour after the alarm was given the entire building was one mass of 
fire. The tower ignited at thirty-seven minutes past twelve, and fell 
at fifty-five minutes past twelve, precisely eighteen minutes from 
the time it caught! The various floors were filled with marble and 
machinery, and as soon as the beams had been pretty well burned, 
the remains of the structure came down with a tremendous crash. 
It was thought that the Observatory would fall toward the Crystal 
Palace, and partially demolish that edifice; but contrary to this ex- 
pectation it fell upon its own site. The large brick building con- 
nected with the Observatory, and occupied as a part of the marble- 
work establishment, was also destroyed. The cinders and sparks 
from the fire were carried by the wind to a great distance. Over six 
bushels of cinders were swept from the roof of the Crystal Palace on 
Saturday morning, but no ay! serious damage was done to the edi- 
fice. The great heat during the height of the conflagration melted 
the solder on the roof, and in one or two places set fire to the wood 
work beneath. 

While the Observatory wis burning, coals of a cubic inch in size 
were borne by the wind, in great numbers, as far down as 
St. Mark’s place, which is a distance of two miles or more. The 
light was distinctly seen from the Pavilion at Lake Gilead, Putnam 
county, fifty-five miles from New York. The proprietor of the 
Gilead estate states that he saw the flames shoot up into the sky, 
and called several persons to witness the sight. He did not learn 
till late next day that the Latting Tower was destroyed. Lake 
Gilead is situated a mile and a half from Carmel and four miles from 
Lake Mahopac. 

The total loss of property is set down at $110,000, and the insur- 
ance at about $39,009. The loss of the Observatory and buildings 
owned by the Hydeville Marble Works Company is estimated at 

rte with an insurance, on the stoek and buildings, of only 

s” . 

The destruction of the Latting Observatory may be chronicled as 
a great loss to the city and its citizens. Its Heaven-kissing peak 
was the first thing that arrested the eye of the traveller approaching 
New York, and was plainly visible at a distance of thirty miles. It 
was the first object in the city upon which the eye of the mariner 
rested on approaching Sandy Hook, and its cheering and guiding 
light has often been hailed as a beacon of comfort and safety to the 
homeward bound voyageur. The Latting Observatory was built at 
the same time as the Crystal Palace, for the entertainment of 
strangers and citizens, to enable them to obtain a bird’s eye view of 
the city and its surroundings. The labor of climbing to its top, 
826 feet, and its great distance up town, made it a stupendous 
failure, as a business speculation. Could visitors have ascended by 
steam power, without any fatigue, the result might have been 
different, since the view of New York and the adjacent country for 
a circuit of thirty miles around presented a most magnificent pano- 
rama—the city, the beautiful bay studded with shipping, the con- 
tiguous cities and towns, with the outline of the adjacent country, 
were all unfolded to the view and presented a scene of gorgeous 
splendor which the whole world could scarcely rival. It was reduced 
to the height of 286 feet when converted into the marble works. 
We present a view, drawn on the spot, which we have had engraved 
to rescue from oblivion what may have been not inappropriately 
termed one of the most notable features and greatest landmarks of 
our city. 
=a = —— a mee = 


PLAN OF PUBLICATION. 


Te eountry edition will contain the latest metropolitan. news, 
general miscellany, sporting chronicles of the turf and field; reli- 
gious intelligence, music, and the drama, up to Thursday evening, 
and will be despatched early on Friday morning. The New York 
edition will be published on Saturday morning, and will contain the 
latest intelligences, foreign and domestic, markets, &c., up to the 
latest hour on Friday night. 

Price, 19 cents per copy. 


Six months Subscription, 1 volume - - - $2 00 
se - 2 volumes : - - 400 
wd ” 10 volumes - - - 19 00 


One copy of the News & Frank Leslie’s Gazette, $6 per annum. 

One copy of the News & Frank Leslie’s New York Journal, $5 50 
per annum. 

Subscriptions should be addressed to FRANK Lesuie, 12 and 14 
— Street, New York. Communications to Frank Leslie’s 

ustrated News. 





To ConresponpDENTs.—If artists and amateurs living in distant parts of the Union, 
or in Central or South America, and Canadas, will favor us with drawings of re- 
mariable accidents or incidents, with written description, they will be than’-fully re- 
ceived, and if transferred to our columns, a fair price, when dema: , will be 
paid as a consideration. If our officers of the army and navy, engaged upon 
our frontiers, or aliached to stations in distant parts of the world, will favor us 
with their assistance, the obligation wiil be cordially acknowledged, and every thing 
will be done to render such contributions in our columns in the most artistic 
manner. 


Eycusn Acency.—Subscriptions received by Trilbner & Co., 12 Paternoster Row, 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 
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NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 6, 1856. 


TO THE READERS OF THE ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


Tue recent change in the Editorship of this paper has already 
been courteously mentioned by the daily press, and we take 
great pleasure in confirming that announcement. The Jiius- 
trated Newspaper is now under the charge of Park BEnJamrn, 
Eag., a gentleman, with whose antecedents as a successful and 
distinguished Editor and Lecturer the public are well acquainted. 
Mr. Benjamin will be assisted by W. J. A. Funzer, Esq., who 
has already done good and faithful service in these columns. 
Mr. Fuller has been for ten years an editor, and was fofmerly 
eo-partner with Rufus King, in the Milwaukee Sentinel, which has 


In addition tothis very important arrangement for the literary 
conduct of our paper, we are about to introduce several striking 
and brilliant artistic improvements. We have, for example, in 
the hands of our engravers, a copy of a superb picture by 
Landseer, which will occupy four full pages of our paper, and 
will be the most magnificent engraving ever produced in this 
country. The prints after this splendid painting cannot be 
obtained for less than fifteen dollars; and, together with our 
usual quantity of illustrations, will be issued at our regular 
price, ten cents. This splendid illustration, by the most illus- 
trious of animal painters, will be followed by others from his 
pencil, of equal elegance and beauty. 

While we shall continue to preserve our character as a faith- 
ful chronicler of important events, most of which shall here find 
pictorial exhibition and embellishment, we shall introduce 
more diversified, interesting and brilliant ‘‘ matter’’—such as 
tales and poems, only of the best and by the best authors, wit, 
humor, anecdotes, sketches, with all that renders a literary 
journal of the first class indispensable to readers of taste and 
culture. We mean, moreover, that this sheet shall be famous 
for its just and spirited notices of books and objects of art. 
As an earnest of our future efforts, besides the beautiful 
engravings and pleasant articles, which are given in this num- 
ber, we are enabled to promise a continued story (with appro- 
priate and brilliant original illustrations) which possesses great 
merit—the title of which shall be soon announced. 


AUGUST AMONG THE HILLS. 
Last August was a remarkable month. It may be doubted whether 
that authoritative and venerable individual abstraction called ‘the 
oldest inhabitant,” ever experienced a more remarkable August. 
Usually that month, which derives its name from the most accom- 
plished of the Roman emperors, is tyrannous in his reign of heat. 
He wields a sunny sceptre. His dominion is hot and arid. Under 
his cruel sway the herbage withers, and the fields, so emerald in 
June, become scorched as the desert’s sand. But for several weeks 
past, after the calorific splendors of July, we have had, instead of 
dryness, moisture; instead of heat, coolness. The skies have been 
full of clouds, and there has been everywhere a bountiful and, in 
many places, an incessant downcoming of rain. In the country, 
among the mountains, there was a deluge. The firmament was for 
many days drowned in vapors, and people sought in vain for any 
small Ararat of blue sky to show itself amidst the monotonous and 
dreary waste. Pleasure-seekers from the cities were miserable. 
Out-of-doors was unapproachable, and in-doors (to persons at least 
having no taste for intellectual amusements) utterly tiresome. There 
can be nothing more insufferably stupid than a succession of rainy 
days in the country. Ideas of suicide become familiar to the best- 
balanced minds. One looks rather with sympathetic pity than 
indignation on recorded instances of self-destruction. When Mr. 
Longfellow wrote that exquisite piece of versification, commencing 
‘* How beautiful is the rain !”’ 

he could never have experienced a five days storm about the middle 
of August among the hills of Columbia county. But we did, and let 
the memory thereof be unblessed in the calendar! Let it be erased 
and blotted out from the book and volume of Time! 

Fancy, oh happy readers, who remained in your own comfortable 
apartments at home, with all city means and appliances of enjoy- 
ment—fancy a family-man, bent on rural felicity, going off on a hot 
day, accompanied by wife and responsibilities, up the Hudson River 
railway and thence by stage-coach, amidst a mountainous region, to 
a huge hotel, begun to be built fifty years ago and ended (not 
finished) yesterday, standing here and there like a militia training, 
and containing a population, as large as a New England village, in 
little, low rooms, each furnished with a feeble bedstead, two ema- 
ciated chairs and a dislocated washstand! Fancy the weather 
changing suddenly from awfully hot to shockingly cold—from glar- 
ing sunshine to impervious clouds—no going out of doors—no pros- 
pect, except through little miserable window-panes, of hill-sides, 
and fields and groves saturated and steaming with plentiful 
moisture! No books, no papers,—nothing but slanting billiard- 
tables and worn-out ten-pin allies, and company, consisting chiefly 
of ignorant, rich snobs from the city, with whom you have no pos- 
sible points of sympathy, and whom you would cheerfully go at any 
moment fifty miles to avoid! Damsels and dandies, dunces and 
dowagers, lacking nothing but brains. What a predicament! How 
we compassionated Sterne’s Starling, who ‘‘ couldn’t get out!’ 

Having told our particular friends and neighbors that we were off 
for six weeks, we were ashamed to come back in less than three— 
and so we stayed out that hopeless period of a wasted existence with 
mortal patience and a sublime fortitude, frozen, disgusted, damp, 
dismal, and disliking men and women, as Hamlet did after his inter- 
view with Denmark’s ghost. But oh, what joy to get home once 
more! What delight to stand again at our own front door, knowing 
that it would open on no strange faces, and sure, when once within, 
of pleasant weather there, however drear and rainy it might be out- 
side ! 

Verily that was a most moist and melancholy August. Would 
that we had contentedly remained in town, dear readers, as some of 
you did—or would that we had gone, like brave Achilles, to the 
shore of the resounding sea and poured forth plaints of the weather 
to the mighty billows! 

It may be that our clerk of the weather, Mr. E. Meriam, had 
nothing to do with the “rainy term” in August. If he had, he 
should have mentioned it—he should have prophesied it, or have 
been ducked. But it is charitable to suppose that he was ignorant, for 
how could even a professional seer possibly conjecture that the month 
of dog-days—the month warm as the tropics—would be as cold as the 
August of Dr. Kane’s innermost Arctic circle? 











s DRAMATIC CRITICISM. 


Tur following story possesses some point, and may serve as an 
answer to several anonymous correspondents, who have addressed 


Woe be to him, however, if he should happen to whistle mal- 
apropos, for when this is the case, the whistler is compelled to mount 
the stage, and give his reasons publicly for his conduct. 

If his dislike is to the piece, and he points out to the satisfac- 
tion of the audience any passage that has a tendency to immorality, 
or that may be considered in any way dangerous or offensive to 
society, he immediately receives public thanks. If not, he is what 
we call sent to Coventry. 

If his objection is to the actor, he is obliged to perform the part 
better, or else, in case of failure, to retire with disgrace from the 
assembly, and never afterwards be permitted to join it. 

This story contains a very wholesome lesson. Everything that is 
public very properly and worthily attracts public curiosity ; but let 
not, therefore, the labors of the ingenious and meritorious become 
the scoff of every vain and envious pretender. 

Let the public, for the sake of their own consequence, tax the 
merit of critics; and in proportion as they possess superior or in- 
ferior abilities to those whose labors they reprobate, let them be 
honored as the worthy protectors of the arts, or branded as the dis- 
turbers of the rational pursuits and inoffensive pleasures of their 
fellow-creatures. 


“Calum non animum mutant, qui trans mare currunt.” This 
motto of our respected contemporary, the A/bion, signifying thatim- 
migrants do not change their opinions with their country, seems not 
to be verified in the case of the expatriated Irish gentlemen with 
whose editorial lucubrations we are favored. Foreigners in general, 
especially the descendants of the Celt, are, before voyaging to this 
land of liberty, very warm and decided abolitionists or anti-slavery 
partisans; but no sooner do they become established here, than 
their views undergo an entire change, and they become very deter- 
mined advocates of the institutions of the South. We do not eom- 
plain of this singularity, but simply record it to ask how it is to be 
explained ? . 


CHARLES READE’S STORIES. 


WE commence in this week’s paper a republication of the admirable 
and affecting stories of Charles Reade. ‘They have been issued here- 
tofore in a style and at an expense rather beyond the reach of gene 
ral readers, and we propose to give them, as it were, gratuitously, 
amidst the beautiful engravings and varied interesting articles with 
which our ILLusTRATED NEWSPAPER abounds. We ask every 
reader to give his mind to the impressive and effective story of 
‘*Clouds and Sunshine,” begun this week, and to be comprised in 
two or three more numbers. We assure those, also, who may have 
seen it before, that it will richly repay a second perusal. 

In England, Mr. Reade’s tales, written with all the skill of finely 
constructed dramas, have not only acquired a large popularity, but 
they have won the warm approbation of accomplished and experi- 
enced critics. Let our subscribers be careful to preserve all the 
numbers containing these stories, and they cannot, we assure them, 
do a better literary favor to their friends than by advising them to 
obtain and read these admirable romances of real life. 





LITERARY, 


G. P. Putnam & Co. have issued two volumes of Irving’s “* Life of 
Washington,”’ in a really neat and handsome duodecimo form for popular cir- 
culation, and at a reasonable price. The first is embellished by a steel engrav- 
ing of Washington, by George Parker, after the portrait by C. W. Peale, from 
the original in possession of G. W. P. Custis, Esq., Arlington House ; the second 
by a very fine engraving of Major-General Philip Schuyler, by Hull, after 
Trumbull’s portrait. This convenient edition, good enough for most libraries, 
will have, as it deserves, an extensive sale. The second volume brings the 
memoir down into 1777, at the time of General Heath’s expedition towards 
New York. The brilliant successes of that year turned the direct attention of 
Europe upon Washington, and the campaign, the most critical one of the war 
of Independence, and especially the part of it which occurred in the Jerseys, 
was (such are the concluding words of Irving) ‘‘ the ordeal that made his great 
qualities fully appreciated by his countrymen, and gained for him from the 
statesmen and generals of Europe the appellation of the American Fabius.’’ 

Well may Mr. Irving be content to esteem this noble contribution to his 
country’s literature as the crowning labor of his life. 

G. P. Putnam & Co. also issue the “Story Library,’’ of which two volumes 
have appeared, under the title of ‘‘The Modern Story Teller,’’ printed very 
neatly and legibly, in types most agreeable to the visual organs, in a style 
similar to that of the most approved selections of the British poets and classics, 
Its design is to present, in a form suitable for preservation, the best selections 
from the romance literature of our language. The volumes form delightful 
pocket companions for travellers, and they are sure to be found full of interes> 
ing amusement. 

Hopess’ Financia PussicaTions.—‘* Hodges’ New Bank Note Delineator’”’ (a 
formidable volume) forms a complete spurious and altered bill detector, giving 
correct printed descriptions ofall the genuine notes of every denomination, of 
all banks doing business throughout the United States and Canada. It is the 
only work of the kind extant, and effectually puts an extinguisher on the cir- 
culation of all counterfeits. ‘‘ Hodges’ Bank Note and Financial Reporter,’”’ 
issued semi-monthly, and ‘‘ Coin Chart Manual,’ (supplementary, ) are publica- 
tions which should be taken by every business man who desires to be kept 
fully posted in reference to the subjects of which they treat. They will al) 
three be found of great value to every person who has occasion to handle 
money. 

‘* Drep.’’—A German translation of the new novel of Harriet Beecher Stowe 
is issued simultaneously with the first appearance of the work in the English 
language. Messrs. Gustav Rothe and Adolf Douai are the translators. It will 
be remembered that a German version of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’’ was published in Phil 
adelphia by F. W. Thomas, who was sued by Mrs. Stowe for an infringement of 
her copyright. The decision in that case having been adverse to the author, she 
has taken the proper precautions to prevent a German reprint of her new work 


CHARLES Scripyer has issued, in a handsome octavo, the “ Life of George 
Washington,”’ by J. T. Headley, at present Secretary of State in this State of 
New York, and formerly clergyman and author of sundry very gorgeous books, 
whose style was enrapturing and their sale immense. Since Mr. Headley’s re- 
tirement into politics and decadence from the profession of literature, he has 
given to the world, as we are advised, only the work before us. We intend to 
read it as an exercise in rhetorical composition, and may have more to say 
about it. At this present juncture, suffice it to observe, that the volume is an 
elegant on@ and does vast credit to its publisher. It appears simultane- 
ously with the Life, written by one Washington Irving ; but we truly and 
honestly believe it will not hurt the sale of that less ambitious memoir a single 
bit. We take pleasure in recording that the volume contains nine steel en- 
gravings and thirty-two wood-cuts. We do not discover a portrait of Mr. 
Headley, which is not, however, an inexcusable omission. 





us on the subject of dramatic criticism. 

In the island of Madagascar there is a race of diminutive savages 
the strength of whose intellect, however, makes up for the feeble- 
ness of their form. They are described to haze nothing sour or ran- 
corous in their disposition, notwithstanding the contumely they 


though they feel this disadvantage, they are moderate enough to 
resist the insults of their neighbors by teaching them decency, pro- 
priety and decorum. 

This they do by means of a species of drama, which has obtained 


sidered as the highest in the state. 
On this occasion they are very careful to prevent the prevalence 


that every spectator may come with a sort of catcall, and testify, by 





long been, and is still the leading journal of the North West. 







playing on it, his disapprebation of amy actor, or any passage in the 


sustain from the more gigantic savages that surround them; and | 


such reputation among them, that the situation of an actor is con- | 


of anything licentious on the theatre; and it is therefore permitted | 
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Tne Fvoirives Founp.—The scandalous chroniclers of the City 
have been busy the past two or three months with the escapade « f a one-armed 


| officer of the army, who eloped with the young daughter of one of our promi- 
| nent citizens, leaving his own wife and family behind him. The mother and 
brother of the erring lady went to Europe in pursuit of the fugitives, and, by 


the assistance of the London ‘‘ detectives,’ found them, as we learn by the 

last steamer from England, in Rouen, France. It is said that they found also 

an addition to the party ofa “sinices child of sin,’’ which gave a sufficient 
| explanation of the sudden ueparture of the guilty parties.—N. FY. Times. 


FERNANDO WooD AND THE Mayoratty.—A correspondence has 
been published between certain of our wealthy citizens and Mayor Wood, in 
which his Honor is earnestly entreated to reconsider his determination not to 
accept a nomination for anvther term of the Mayoralty. Mr. Wood in 
reply states that, if the Mayor, possessed more. legal authority than he now 
wields he would ratlitr like to hold on to the office, and as his friends intimate 
that his power shall be extended when the legislature meets again, he will 
consent to serve another term if the ncmination sheuld be tendered to him. 
| Upon the whole, “‘ Barkis is willin’.”” 






















THE LAST OF HIS RACE.—Commenced in No.7. 





Many days elapsed before Miss Aitkin—for so we must continue to designate her 
—had recovered sufficiently from the shock she had received to relate to Mr. 
Barnard and her former — the history of her past life, which both father 
and daughter very naturally felt impatient to hear; but it was impatience 
without doubt : the exemplary conduct of the governess d the years she 
had resided under their roof, her high principles, and unaffected 1 iety, were a 
guarantee that, whatever her motives for concealing that she had been both a 
wife and mother, shame had no part in them. 

During her illness Marion, to whose tender infancy she had been a second 
parent, watched over her with untirin tience. As the mother of Dick the 
suffering woman a double im upon her love. Day after day, and 
during the long, tedious hours of the night, the fair girl sat by her bedside, 
administering the sweetest of all earthly consolations—sympathy. 

*“T have frequently told you, my dear sir,’’ said the invalid, the first day the 
banker was admitted to her chamber, ‘‘ that I was the only daughter of a 
country clergyman ; and I told oe truly. My father, the Reverend Selwyn 
Merryweather, held « small living in Cumberland, not far from Penrith ; he 
was one of those men to whom the smiles of science bring neither wealth nor 
honors ; for, although a profound mathematician, and one of the most distin- 
guished Biblical scholars of his day, he found no advancement in the church, 
and occasionally took pupils in order to eke out a scanty income. I have 
heard, but do not know truly, thet, had he not sacrificed his college fellowship 
by marrying in less than a year after he obtained it, his career might have 
been a different one : of that, however, I do not pretend to judge. Never from 
his lips did a word of regret or complaint escape ; and the memory of my 
mother, who died in giving me birth, was most dear to him ; for every day, 
sunshine or rain, he paid a visit to her grave, and on his return to the parson- 
age would shut himself up with his books, his only consolation ; for to me he 
spoke but little—was kind rather than affectionate. No wonder that I feared 
as well as loved him.’’ 

“Yours must indeed have been a solitary existence,’’ observed Marion, 
pressing her hand. 

‘*It would have been,’’ replied the narrator, ‘‘ but for my cousin Charles, 
who ee a small estate in the neighborhood. My father had been left his 

ardian, a circumstance which from childhood threw us continually together. 
faa no other companion. Sometimes we used to row on the lake to the 
Holm, the name of his residence, and in the evening walked back together. This 
intercou1’e continued uninterrupted for years, till at last I began to regard him 
as a brother.’’ 

Mr. Barnard smiled. 

‘‘T repeat it, as a brother, and as a brother only,’’ said Miss Aitkin ; *‘ for so 
uiet, so even had been the tenor of my existence, that till the age of eighteen 
dreamt not that there were other feelings than those of friendship and sisterly 

rd. Not so, unhappily, with my cousin.’’ 

““It was at this age,’’ she added, after a pause, ‘ the most dangerous, per- 
haps, in woman’s life, that two pupils arrived to read with my father during 
the lon~ vacation ; one was Walter Herbert, the other a gentleman named 
Wharton, who had just been ordained, and expecting an appointment to a chap- 
laincy in India, came to study Hindostanee. Both resided near us, and were 
constant in their attendance at our village church, where Mr. Wharton some- 
times officiated. It was there I first beheld them. 

“ As Charles was the only young man of their own rank in the neighborhood, 
they soon became acquainted with him, and were invited to join our excursions 
on the lake—a change I at first regretted, for, owing to my secluded life, I had 
a childish aversion to strangers. 

‘*Tt is a story as old as humanity,’’ continued Miss Aitkin, with a melan- 
choly smile. ‘‘ Many weeks had not elapsed before I found an inexplicable 
charm in the society and conversation of Walter Herbert ; in short, we loved, 
and were only awakened from our dream of happiness by the jealous fury of 
Charles—who told me—what hitherto I had never had the slightest cause to 
suspect—that from childhood we had been destined for each other. It was in 
vain I appealed to his generosity ; his was a selfish passion. My father also 
turned a deaf ear to my entreaties. It was strange, considering how devotedly 
he himself had loved, and still cherished the memory of the woman for whom 
he had sacrificed his worldly prospects. Yet let me not be unjust to his mem- 
ory,’ she added, with a sigh; ‘‘ perhaps it was the bitterness of his own 
poverty which made him anxious to avoid a similar fate for his child. I was 
forbidden to speak to, or, if possible, to see, Walter more. 

‘Tt was at this crisis of our destiny that I yielded to an impulse—for it could 
not be called an act of re-son—and united my fate with his. Mr. Whartoa had 
obtained the keys of the church for the purpose of making a drawing of the 
interior. His friend, stung by my father’s refusal, had, as every one supposed, 
quitted the village. I was no longer watched. In no very enviable state of 
mind I walked towards the sacred edifice, in the hope of hearing some intelli- 
gence of my lover. Scarcely had I entered it than he was at my teet. His 
absence, he informed me, had been for the purpose of procuring a special 
license. With tears and passionate entreaties he implored me to become his 
wife ; pointed out the hopelessness of my parent yielding to our wishes ; the 
misery of becoming the wife of my cousin ries, whilst my heart was devoted 
to another. Half fainting, he led me to the altar ; and, ere I had time to re- 
flect on the rashness of the siep, his friend had performed the ceremony which 
made us irrevocably one.”’ 

Here Mr. Barnard quietly drew forth his memorandum-book, and made a note 
of the name of the clergyman. 

‘*It was my first act of disobedience to my father,’’ said the speaker ; ‘‘ and 
bitterly, oh, how bitterly, has it been regretted. Not daring to meet his eye, I 
yielded to the representations of him to whom, by the laws of Heaven as well 
asearth, I was now bound to show obedience. I fled from the home of m 
childhood with my husband. Filed,’ she added, in a voice half choked wit 
emotion, ‘‘ without one kiss, without even so much as saying, ‘Father, God 


= A gl I was mad—I must have been mad—or I never could have acted so 
ic) Add 
Poor Marion looked timidly on the face of the kind, indulgent parent ; in his 


presence she felt that it would have been an act of ingratitude, much as she 
desired it, to offer consolation. 

‘The blame must be shared with your father,’’ said the banker, kindly. 
‘‘ He should have sought your confidence, made himself a friend, and not by 
coldness or authority have repulsed bis child.”’ 

‘*T cannot reason 80,’’ observed the mother of our hero, mournfully ; “‘ and 
although so many years have ela since I took the fatal step, I have never 
ceased to repent my weakness. Not on my husband’s account,’’ she added, 
hastily ; ‘‘oh ! he was all that man should be to the woman w) heart he 
bas won ; who clings to him as the tendril clings to the majestic tree which 
shelters and supports it. For family reasons it was necessary that our mar- 
riage should remain a secret till Walter became of age ; hence the deep retire- 
ment in which we lived in his chambers in the Temple, where I gave toa 
son. Never shall I forget how tenderly my hus thanked me for the gift— 
how fervently he blessed it. In the happiness of that moment I fi my dis- 
obedience—my father’s anger—the frantic jealousy of my cousin S| 
saw only the smiles of my sweet infant—the joy of Walter. I was happy then,”’ 
she added, musingly ; ‘‘oh ! how happy !’’ 

“ Brief as was my experience of the felicity of wedded life,’’ observed Mr. 
Barnard, with a s “Tecan oan your feelings.’’ 

“The first cloud which obse it,”? replied the governess, ‘‘ was a strange 
one. On several ions my husband—whose nature was anything but natu- 
rally jealous—discovered letters addressed to me in the most impassioned terms 
upon my dressing-table, or dropped as it were by accident in my room. The 
were evidently written with the intention of destroying his confidence in his 
mistress, as they termed me. How they came there was a mystery I never 
could discover, and yet I had a strong suspicion of the writer—a gentleman 
named Roderick Hastings, whose chambers adjoined the set we occupied.” 

“‘ Roderick Hastings !” repeated both her hearers with surprise ; ‘the man 
who married Mabel Herbert—the present possessor of Crowshall !’’ 

“If by accident I encountered him upon the stairs, or in the garden of the 
Temple,’ resumed the narrator, ‘“‘his dark, searching eyes were upon me. I 
felt that he had divined my secret, and that for some cause or other he was my 


” 





w Did he never address you ?’”’ demanded the banker. 

‘* Never.”’ 

“Or write to you ?”’ 

‘(No ; whatever his feelings were, he carefully concealed them. The first 
letter which Walter discovered he treated with indifference ; the second and 
third made but a slight impression. At last he found one written as if in reply 
to one of mine, in which the writer affected to pity my wretched state—de- 
pendent upon a heartless seducer ; and darkly hinted his approval at the 
means by which I had proposed to separate myself from him. This affected 
my husband fearfully. One moment he wo reproach me for my want of 
affection ; the next implore me to forgive him for having doubted me. I could 
only answer him with my tears.’’ 

** It was a deep-laid scheme,’’ exclaimed Mr. Barnard. ‘‘ How did it end?” 

“In the ruin of my happiness,” exclaimed the invalid, wringing her hands ; 
“in my misery and mae One night my husband, wrought almost to 
frenzy by his doubts of my fidelity and affection, quitted me. I was alone 
when suddenly I heard a step, stealthy and spensured as the murderer’s when 
ereeping towards his victim, in the onpetatog, soa, with which it was evident 
there was some means of secret communication. Breathless with terror, I 
approached, drew the bolt, and then fied with the intention of calling assist- 
ance. As J descended the staircase I heard the door of Hastings’s 


mine ; it was my cousin Charles's. I fainted, and recollect nothing 
til) ound myself ina chaise, driving with him’ at s repid pace fren 


“ Entreaties and tears were alike useless. He told me that my father was 
dead ; and, to add to my affliction, that he had died without forgi me— 
last assertion I afterwards discovered to be false. It was in vain that I 

him I was the wife of Walter. He replied only by an incredulous 
when } threatened to cal) for assistance, told me that I might do so 
tone ; that hie poqeeatiene were taken ; the post-boys who 
persuaded I was mad. By this time I reached the 
me, the lie heeame a truth—I was a raving manine.’’ 


















“T have but little more to relate,” the sufferer, peg eg hay: it 
must be told ; but oh! that little is so ! Hold my hand, ; let 
me feel your grasp. I know—I know that you will believe me.” 

“ As we would an *s word,”’ replied both father and daughter. 

‘© Weeks rolled on. I know not how many,” resumed the mother of our hero, 
“ for madness keeps a poor account with time. When sufficiently recovered to 
receive his visits, my trescherous cousin, although he still affected to disbe- 


lieve my m informed me of the death of Walter Herbert ; and offered me 
his hand. I spurned him from me with contempt, and demanded my liberty, 
which he no 1 dared refuse me, for my residence at the Holm had become 


known through the medical men whom he had been forced to call in to attend 
me. The first use I made of my freedom was to fiy to my former home ; a 
stranger was in possession of it. My father’s steps had ceased to wander to 
the — of his yaae ae ; he slept beside her. 

“ The only friend I , & lawyer in the village, informed me that my parent 
died in less than a year after I abandoned him ; but with his latest breath he 
pardoned and blessed his erring ehild, blaming himself that he had turned a 
deaf ear to her entreaties. A small sum, the proceeds of his little property, 
was roy in my hands ; with this I came to London. How wretchedly deso- 
late I felt as I approached the Temple, the scene of my short-lived wedded hap- 
piness and misery. It wasall true! I was a widow. 

“The old laundress who attended our chambers received me coldly ; she had 
been impressed with a conviction of my guilt. She placed in my bands a letter 
which Walter had given her a few days before his death, together with a eum 
of money, on condition, as she confesced, that she never broke the seal, or 


deliv: it to any one but myself. He had bound her by oath, it seems, and 
the woman kept her word. I took it mechanically, and retired with it to my 
solitary lodging.’’ 


“ And have you that letter ?’’ inquired Mr. Barnard. 

“It has never quitted me from the moment I received it,’’ replied the gov- 
erness, at the same time removing @ small silken sachet which she wore sus- 
pended by a black ribbon round her neck. ‘Read it—read it,” she added, 
with terrible emotion ; ‘‘my lips would blister and my heart break were I to 
attempt to repeat its horrible contents.”’ 

The banker drew forth the letter and silently perused it, then handed it to 
his daughter. Its contents were these : 

“Tam dying of poison, but love you too well to declare the hand which 
administered it. Should you ever feel remorse for the abandonment of the 
duties of wife and mother, may it be some consolation to know that J forgive 

ou. Never attempt to see your child. I have placed him in secure hands. 

e evidence of your marriage and his birth will not be made public till he has 
reached the age of one and twenty.’’ 

It was signed, ‘‘ Walter Herbert.’’ 

Whilst Mr. Barnard and Marion were reading the letter, the eyes of the un 
happy woman wandered alternately to the countenance of each to discover if a 
doubt or suspicion crossed their minds. Never was scrutiny more satisfactory. 

‘¢ Poor, deceived, unhappy gentleman !’’ murmured Marion. 

“You must forgive him,’’ added her father ; ‘‘ his reason must have been 
shaken ere he could have written it.’’ 

‘* You do not doubt my innocence?’’ exclaimed Mises Aitkin, greatly excited ; 
you do not believe that the being you have honored with your——’’ 

‘Not another word,’’ interrupted the banker, rising ; do not wound my 
daughter’s affection and my friendship by a supposition monstrous and impos- 
sible. I now know of the cause of the deep sorrow which, for years after you 
became an inmate of my family, banished the color from your cheek—peace 
from your torn heart. I can comprehend its struggles, trials, borne with a 
martyr’s patience. J honor and respect them, but still could wish that you 
had deemed me earlier worthy of your confidence.’’ 

‘* My fate indeed has been a dark one,” answered the lady, mournfully. 

‘Tt will be clearer soon,’’ whispered Marion, witha blush ; ‘‘ cheered by the 
pure sunshine of your children’s love. Dick will soon return. I wonder if I 
shall ever school my lips to call him Walter.’’ 

At the name of her son the mother trembled. 

‘*T have no fear on Dick’s account,’’ said his protector, warmly. ‘He is 
both brave and cautious, and has friends devoted to him. Have I your per- 
mission,” he added, ‘‘ to .. ake use of this letter ?’’ 

‘¢ You have,’’ answered the widow of Walter Herbert, faintly ; ‘‘and yet I 
feel a regret at parting with it. For years it has been the companion of my 
pillow—of my sleeping as well as wakinghours. Ihave keptit next my heart.’’ 

“ A sad and unwise memento,’’ observed Mr. ; ‘*mo wonder it eched 
with such a@ pressure on it. But that is past now, and beyond the troubled 
horizon I perceive the dawn of a calm and happy morrow.”’ 

‘¢‘ Should Walter—should my boy—believe his mother guilty-——”’ 

‘‘T would disown him,’’ interrupted the banker ; ‘“‘ Marion should reject 
him ; I’'d-——but pshaw! why torment your heart with fancies such as these? 
Does he not already respect and love you as ason? Did he not in his letter 
desire me to thank you a thousand times for all your kindness to him, stating 
that he felt assured your sympathy and influence had not been wanting to 
assist his happiness? There was an instinct in the affection with which, from 
the day he came beneath my roof, you regarded each other. 

With this observation the gentleman quitied the room, leaving Marion and 
the mother of Dick to exchange sweet confidence, too sacred to be unveiled. 

Mr. Barnard’s first visit the following morning was to the chambers of Mr. 
Elten. He found the worthy lawyer in his private room, listening to Mr. 
Wield’s account of his visit to Crowshall church, and the singular manner in 
which those whom he had seen there bad eluded his vigilance. 

“The place is as full of mysteries,’’ added the detective, ‘‘as an egg is of 
meat ; but I’ll ferret it out yet. I have already obtained one clue.’’ 

* Perhaps I can furnish you with another,’ said Mr. Barnard ; ‘‘ but first in- 
form me have you any suspicion of the cause of Walter Herbert’s death ?’’ 

*« Poison,’’ replied the officer, emphatically. 

* And by whem do you suppose it to have been administered ?’’ 

‘¢ By the only man who seems to have profited by it,’’ answered Wield. 
“ But you spoke of having obtained some clue,’’ he added. 

Without dropping a word which could identify Miss Aitkin as the wife of 
Walter Herbert, the gentleman proceeded to relate the substance of the inter- 
view which had so lately taken place. When he came to the part in which he 
described the footsteps in the bedroom, the detective sprang to his feet, and 
struck his forehead with the air of a man who had just arrived at a long 
sought conclusion. 

‘* What an idiot I have been,’”’ he exclaimed ; ‘‘ and you, you Mr. Elton, not 
to have suspected it !’’ 

‘Suspected what?’ d jed the astonished lawyer. 

“‘That there is a communication between this and the adjoining set of 
chambers.’’ 

One by one the speaker proceeded to sound every panel in the room, piercing 
those which sounded hollow with an instrument not unlike an awl, which he 
drew from his walking-stick. In every instance he met with a resistance, 
which proved that the wainscot merely masked the wall. At last he came to 
the ponderous case filled with Mr. Elion’s law books. 

‘*T must have it removed,’’ he said. 

“Pooh, pooh |” exclaimed the lawyer ; “it’s a fixture.’’ 

“T must have it down,’’ repeated the officer. 

“He is right,” said Mr. Barnard ; ‘‘and Iam astonished that the idea never 


struck either of us before.’’ 

The occupant of the chambers no longer resisted the united opinion of the 

pay my but at once assented, and ing in several of his clerks, directed 

to assist in removing some of the heaviest of the books. When the case 
was fey he, htened, by their united strength, the party, after several 
efforts, su removing it from its position into the centre of the room. 
The wainscot appeared unbroken. 

“<T see nothing but cobwebs,’’ observed Mr. Elton, with a smile. 

Mr. Wield renewed his operation of sounding the panels with his instrument; 
at last he came to one which permitted its penetrating to its full depth. This 
was enough ; a minute survey quickly enabled his experienced eye to detect 
not -_ t it was movable, but the catch which retained it in its place. He 
touched the spring, and the concealed door flew open, discovering an aperture 
quite large enough for a man to creep through. 

Fortunately the set of rooms with which it communicated was unoceupied. 


‘‘ This is indeed strange,’’ observed the banker. ‘‘The hand of Providence 
in it.”’ 





“Don’t you think, my good sir,’’ inquired the officer, respectfully, ‘‘ that 
the eye of intelligence had something to do with it. It is astonishing how many 
persons pass through the world with thetr eyes shut, vainly seeking to explain 
mysteries which are scarcely disguised. There is no doubt but by means of 
this contrivance,’’ he added, ‘‘ Roderick Hastings was enabled to pass into the 
chamber of his victim and poison his food or drink.’’ 

** Clear, clear,’ murmured the lawyer. 

“y at once proceed to a magistrate,’”’ said Mr. Barnard, ‘‘demand a 
warrant against the murderer, and ——”’ 

“So warn him of his danger,’’ added Mr. Wield. ‘‘ There is no proof that 
Walter Herbert died by poison beyond the letter to his wife ; you believe it, I 
believe it, and Mr. Elton believes it ; but the difficulty is to make a jury believe 
it. The body must be found and subjected to chemical tests ; till that is done 
Roderick Hastings may laugh at our attempts to bring him to justice.’’ 

‘* But you say the body has been removed from the church.’’ 

“ From the vaull,’’ said the officer, correcting him ; “ not from the church, 
where I am convinced that it is still concealed.’ 

** After so many years,’’ observed the banker, “‘ will it be possible to detect 
the means by which the crime was perpetrated ?’’ 


‘*That,’? replied the detective, in a deliberate tone, “‘ epante upon the 


nature of the : if a vegetable one, it is more than doubtful ; if a mineral 
one, in all pro Th it will be found.”’ 

~~ ’’ said Elton, musingly, ‘‘ the relentless perseverance with which 
the destruction of Sir Harry and brother has been carried out.’’ 


At the request of his hearers the speaker proceeded to relate the means by 
which the estic happiness of the baronet had first been destroyed, and the 
deep-rooted melancholy engendered which finally terminated in disense and 
death. As he proceeded, Mr. Wield trequentl, smiled, not from heartlessness 
or levity, for he was a very serious person en 6 in his professional 
duties, but at the satisfaction every man feels when be finds his preeonceived 
notions fully borne out. 

‘*] trace the same hand, sir, in each, ’ he said ; ‘and as for the relentless 
eee ory you speak of, there is nothing extraordinary in it when you re- 

t that the death of both the brothers was necessary to Roderiek’s purpose. 
ee oe ne a to the 

The lawyer started : the same suspicion had more tham enee eressed his own 





«Fou eugpeien wee! he said. 
“Very likely, sir,’’ replied the 
more observa’ 


man. ‘Mine is a curious calling, and 
quires tion, and more calculation, than the uninitiated are aware 
of. Pray, did you ever hear of the mistress of Sir Gilbert Hi who was 
driven with her child from the manor house on his death, and in the 
snow-storm ?”’ 

“*T have heard of her.”’ 

‘* But her child did not perish,”’ continued Mr. Wield ; ‘and who eo likely 
2 oye hatred to the family as that girl? It is but a surmise,’ he added 

why. 

- it is a shrewd one,’’ observed the banker, ‘“‘and merits further investi- 
gation.’’ 

The other nodded, as much as to say he should not lose sight of it. By his 
advice, Mr. Elton charged his clerks to observe the strictest silence on the dis- 
covery which had been made, and with their ist Pp ded pla 
the bookcase in its former position. 

“‘ There is a devilish cunning,’’ exclaimed the lawyer, ‘‘in the proceedings of 
Roderick Hastings, which baffles alike my calculations and my exyerience. 
In his career of crime he appears to have left a trace, but no proofs behind 
him. I have watched him for years, and all that I have been able to cbtain 
is mere circumstantial evidence.” 

‘(The best |”? exclaimed the officer emphatically. ‘‘ When the chain is 
fect and not a link wanting, I would rather condemn a man upon the negative 
proof that no one but himself could ccmmit the deed, than on the proof positive 
that he really perpetrated it. But I must bid you good morning, gentlemen,”’ 
he added ; ‘‘ Mr. Hastings, I expect, will soon arrive in town—all up with the 
baronetcy since the late exporé.’’ 

Pe that case you must keep an eye upen his proceedings,” observed the 
nker. 

Wield shook his head. 

‘« No, sir, the instant he arrives in London I quit it.” 

‘* Where for ?’”’ 

** Crowshall.’’ 

And with this information the detective took his leave. 

“I am much struck with the hint this fellow has thrown out,’’ said the 
be as soon as he and Mr. Barnerd were alone, “ respecting the birth of 
Roderick Has ings. If his surmise should prove a correct one, it would in 
much which has hitherto baffled me. I must write to Dr. Gore upon the 
subject.’’ 

“ And what light can he throw upon it?’ inquired his visitor. 

‘* Not much ; but the father of Sir Gilbert’s mistress was his predecessor fn 
the rectory at Crowshall. He was a learned man by all accounts—given to 
archeological and similar pursuits. Unlike his successor, he only held the 
small tithes of the living ; and, if I remember rightly, issued a prospectus for 
publishing a history of the Abbey Church and its monuments.”’ 

“ Another link,’ muttered the banker, musingly, ‘‘ another link.” 

(To be continued.) 





SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 


The American Association for the Advancement of Science has 
closed ite labors at Albany. The next annual meeting will be held at Montreal, 
on the 12th of August, 1857. 

Full returns of the Governor’s vote from all the counties of North 
Carolina have been received, (all official except from eleven counties,) and 
Governor Bragg’s majority is 12,594. Whole yote for Bragg (Dem.) 66,769 ; 
Gilmer (Know Nothing) 44,175. 

The yellow fever has died out at Staten Island. There are no 
fever patients inside of the Marine Hospital, and no new cases reported outside 
the walls. 

The Firemen’s parade wiil take place on the 13th of October, and 
it is expected to be a magnificent affair. It bas been suggested that the line 
would form in districts, thus showing the engines doing duty in each ate 
glance. The engineers are to wear drab suits and red shirts on the occasion. 

The large brass rolling mill of Seth Thomas & Co., in Piymosth 
Hollow, Conp., is burnt down. The loss is estimated at $100,000 ; there was 
no insurance. A man has been arrested on suspicion of having fired the mill, 
which was the largest of the kind in the State. 

The arrivals of peeduce September Ist, via North River, were 
very heavy, including 22,555 barrels flour, 69,060 bushels wheat, 160,006 do. 
corn, 953 pke. whisky, besides various other articles. 

The annual meeting of the American Board of Commissioners of 
Foreign Missions will be held at Newark on the 28th of October—the hospital- 
ities of the city to be extended to delegates. 

The Fillmore party of Massachusetts has nominated George W. 
Gordon, of Boston, for Governor, in place of Amos Lawrence, who will not run 
on their ticket. Mr. Gorden was once Postmaster of Boston, and is said to be 
very popular. 

Mr. Aiken of South Carolina has declined a re-election to Con- 
gress. 


Gen. Cazeneau came as passenger by the Cahawba, and is the 
bearer of important despatches from Nicaragua. 


A large meeting was held at Columbia, S. C., August 29, to wel- 


come Preston 8. Brooks. ‘The Mayor presented a silver pitcher, a cane and 
other testimonials of approbation. Bro.ks responded at .ength. Much enthu - 
siasm prevailed. 


The mother of the ex-King of Oude has resolved to proceed to 
England to plead her son’s cause. 

The Army Appropriation bill, stripped of the restrictive clause, 

— houses of Congress, was signed by the President, and the session 
8 en . 

The brig Victor, at St. John’s, Newfoundland, spoke on the 10th 
of A it, in latitude 49 48, longitude 40 20, the ae steamer Arctic, 
Com. man, all well. They were progressing favorably with the soundings. 

The Shawmut s refinery in West Dedham, with buildings 
attached, was destroyed by fire last week. Loss $10,000, mostly insured. 


The celebrated horse Trustee died last week, at the farm of Henry 
Booth, Esq., at Morrisania, Westchester county, New York. He was the sire 
of the renowned Fashion and the celebrated trotting horse Trustee, and many 
other racers. 

Hon. Geo. T. Davis, an ex M.C. and influential politician 
Greenfield, Mass., in declining to be the nominee of the Fillmore Convention 
for the Attorney -Generalship of that State, soys: ‘I cannot resist the convic- 
tion that the practical issue of this election lies between the supporters of 
Mr. Buchanan and the supporters of Mr. Fremont. In this situation of things, 
I would especially avoid risk of casting an ineffective vote.”’ 

The administration were preparing to make a clean sweep of all 
the workmen at all the military stations, arsenals and . Five hun- 
dred = on the = of a at beet ap ow L in to those 
ready discharged at Springfield, Watertown burg. This general 
waa to cnepe the Bagublioans to the passage of the army bill. Orders have 
been issued for the re-employment of the discharged hands. 

The law courts have been mostly in session this week, the summer 
vacation extending only to the lst of September. ‘The calendar of the Su 
Court comprises about 200 cases; the note of issue of the first dates in 
Judge Nelson, of the Le age Court, holds the United States Cireuft, 
jury cases will be tried. Judge Betts opened the District Court. The 
nal business is heavy. The grand jury have been summoned for the 
Tuesday of the month. The Surrogate holds court this month, but the 
Will case will not be continued till toward the close of it. The 
already taken has been bound up in a printed volume of about 800 
3,500 folios. 

A fire broke out in the oil cloth manufactory owned by M 
Classen & Barckley, in Albany, Sept. Ist, which, together with its contents, 
was entirely destroyed. It was filled with goods in course of being finished, 
and a large amount (some $30,000 worth) about ready for the Fall trade. The 
entire loss of property is not much less than $70,000, upon which there was 
not a dollar of insurance. 


The store of Mr. Hamburger, in Albany, was rob A 
e store of Mr urger, in y> bed, Angest 0, 


+ 


ie 


ALE 


of some three or four thousand dollars worth of lace 
caped with their booty, and no traces of them have been 

A portion of the framework of the new Presbyterian session 
house, in Hudson street, Albany, fell with a crash, August 30, carry- 
ing, in its fall, several workmen to the earth. Three or four of them were 
injured, one having an arm and leg broken, and another very severe contusions 


on his head. 


The Supreme Court has issued an order changing the place 
trial of ‘eae Baker and others, implicated in the Poole trageiy, from Nootay 


a 


to Newburgh, Orange county. The trial is to take place on the second 
of November next. The District Attorney has agreed to pay the expenses 
all poor witnesses for the defence. 
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VIEW OF STATEN ISLAND, NEAR THE QUARANTINE, 
AND THE SHIPPING. 

Our @ engraving presents a view, which, however 

the inhabitants of this city, is one of the most beautiful in the 

It represents the ships riding at anchor within the boundaries of 












Quarantine, with those ob that fill up the adjacent scene. 
artist has t and fixed but a momentary view—for the 

is ever chan . The eye never grows weary in 

shifting of New York bay; for they,are 
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CHARLES READE’S STORIES. 


CLOUDS AND SUNSHINE. 


BY CHARLES READE, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘ PEG WOFFINGTON,” ‘‘ CHRISTIE JoHNSTONE,”’ ‘‘ ART,’’ &C., &0. 
CHAPTER I. 
Ir is the London Season! Come into the country! It is hot, and dusty, and 
muddy here ; and this opening of all the drains, which is to bridle all the dis- 
orders by and by, poisons us dead meanwhile, O Board of Health! Come into 
the country ! 

In Oxfordshire, about two miles from the Thames, and on the skirts of the 
beech forest that lies between Wallingford and Hendley, stands an irregular 
farm-house ; it looks like two houses forced to pass for one ; for one part of it 
is all gables, and tile, and chimney-corners, and antiquity; the other is 
square, slated, and of the newest cut outside and in. The whole occupies one 
entire side of its own farm-yard, being separated from the straw only by 
a small rubicon of gravel and a green railing ; though at its back, out of the 
general view, is a pretty garden. 

In this farm-house, and its neighborhood, the events of my humble story 
passed, a very few years ago. 

Mrs. Mayfield, proprietor of the farm, had built the new part of the house 
for herself, though she did little more than sleep init. In the antique part 
lived her cousin, old Farmer Hathorn, with his wife and his son Robert. 
Hathorn was himself proprietor of a little land two miles off, but farmed Mrs. 
Mayfield’s acres upon some friendly agreement, which they contrived to under- 
stand, but few else could, least of all a shrewd lawyer. 

The truth is, the inmates, like the house, were a little behind their age: 
they had no relations that were not contained within these four walls and the 
feeling and tie of blocd was very strong between them all. 

The Hathorns had one son, Robert, a character ; he was silent, and passed 
with some for sulky ; but he was not sulky, only reserved and thoughtful ; he 
was, perhaps, a little more devoid of all levity than becomes a young man. 
He had great force and weight of character ; you might see that in his brow 
and his steady manner, free from flourishes. With the Hathorns lived Mr. 
Casenower, a retired London tradesman. This gentleman had been bought out 
of a London firm for his scientific way of viewing things : they had lost such 
lots of money by it. 

He had come to the Hathorns for a month, and had now been with them a 
year, with no intention, on either side, of parting yet awhile. This good 
accord did not prevent a perpetual strife of opinions between Casenower and 
old Hathorn. Casenower, the science-bitten, had read all the books chemists 
wrote on agriculture, and permitted himself to believe every word. Hathorn 
read nothing on agriculture, but the sheep, the soil, the markets, and the 
elouds, &c., and sometimes read them wrong, but not so very often. 

Rose Mayfield was a young widow, fresh, free, high-spirited, and jovial ; she 
was fond of company, And its life and soul wherever she was. She loved fir- 
tation, and she loved work ; and when she could not combine them she would 
take them by turns ; she would leave the farm every now and then, go toa 
friend at Oxford, Reading, or Abingdon, and fliri like wild-fire for a fortnight ; 
then she would return to the farm, and men, boys, horses, and work would 
seem to go more lively before she had been back an hour. 

Mrs. Mayfield was a grazier. Though she abandoned her arable land to her 
eousin’s care, she divided with him her grass acres, and bred cattle, and 
eburned butter, and made cheeses, and showed a working erm bare till dinner- 
time (one o’clock) six days in the week. 

This little farm-house then held a healthy, haspy party ; but one was not 
quite content. Parents are matrimonial schemers ; they cannot help it; it’s 
no use talking. Old Hathorn wanted Rose Mayfield marry his son Robert, and 
so make all sure. The farmer was too wise to be always tormenting the pair 
to come together, but he secretly worked towards that end whenever he could 
without being seen through by them. 

Their ages were much the same; and finer specimens of rustic stature and 
beauty in either sex were not to be seen for miles. But their dispositions were 
so different, that when, upon a kind word or a civility passing between them, 
old Hathorn used to logk at Mrs. Hathorn, Mrs. Hathorn used to shake her 
head, as much as to say, ‘‘ May be, but I doubt it.’’ 

One thing the farmer built on was this: that though Mrs. Mayfield was a 
coquette, none of her beaux followed her to the farm. ‘She won’t have them 
here,’”’ argued Hathorn, ‘‘and that shows she has a respect for Robert at 
bottom.”’ 

The good farmer’s security was shaken by a little circumstance. Bix Farm, 
that lay but a mile from our ground, was to let, and, in course of time, was 
taken by a stranger from Berkshire. Coming into a farm is a business of 
several months; but the new tenant, a gay, dashing young fellow, came one 
day to look over his new farm; and, to Hathorn’s surprise, called on him, And 
inquired for Mrs. Mayfield. At sight of the new comer, that lady colored up 
to the eyes, and introduced him to her cousin as Mr. Hickman. The name, 
coupled with her manner, struck Hathorn, but he said nothing to Rose. He 
asked his wife who this Hickman was. ‘‘He is a stranger to me,’’ was the 
reply, ‘‘ ask Rose; I hear he was her beau out Abingdon way.”’ 

Here was a new feature. The good farmer became very uneasy; but country 
folks have plenty of tact. He said little,—he only warned Robert, (who did 
not seem dismayed by the intelligence, ) and held himself on his guard. 

That same evening the whole family party were seated together towards sun- 
down, in Hathorn’s dining-room,—the farmer smoking a clay pipe, Mrs. Hathorn 
sewing, Mrs. Mayfield going in and out, making business; but Robert was 
painfully reading some old deeds he had got from Mrs. Mayfield the week 
before. This had been the young man’s occupation for several evenings, and 
Mrs. Mayfield had shrugged her shoulders at him and his deeds more than 
once, 

On the present occasion, finding the room silent and reposeful, a state of 
things she abhorred, she said to Mrs. Hathorn, in a confidential whisper, so 
bell-like that they all heard it, as she meant them, ‘‘Has your Robert any 
thoughts of turning lawyer at present ?”’ 

The question was put so demurely, that the old people smiled and did nof 
answer, but looked towards Robert to answer. The said Robert smiled, and 
went on studying the parchment. 

‘‘He doesn’t make us much the wiser, though, does he?’’ continued Mrs. 
Mayfield. ‘‘Silence!’’ cried the tormentor, the next moment, “he is going to 
say something. He is only waiting till the sun goes down.” 

‘He is only waiting till he has got something to say,” replied Rubert, in his 
quiet way. 

** Ab!’ was the reply; ‘ that is a trick you have got. 
to wait for that, what would become of the house ?”’ 

** It would not be so gay as it is, I dare say, Rose.’’ 

“(And that would be a pity, you know. Well, Bob, when do you look to 
have something to say ? to-morrow night,—if the weather holds ?”’ 

‘*T think I shall have something to say as soon as I have read this through.” 
He examined the last leaf,—then laid it down. ‘I have something to say.”’ 

Mrs. Hathorn laid down her work. 

* Cousin Mayfield,”’ said Robert, ‘‘ what do you think of Uxmoor Farm ?”’ 

Cousin Mayfield, who had been all expectation, burst into a fit of laughter 
that rang through the room like a peal of bells. Mrs. Hathorn looked vexed, 

and Robert colored for a moment; but he resumed coolly: ‘‘ Why, it is two 
hundred acres, mostly good soil, and it marches with your up-hill land. Squire 
Phillips, that has just got it, counts it the cream of his estate.” 

** And what have I to do with Squire Phillips and Uxmoor ?”’ 

‘* Why, this, Rose. I think Uxmoor belongs to you.” 

“ Nonsense,—is the boy mad? Why, Squire Phillips got it along with Mur- 
Jey, and Norton, and all the Lydalls’ farms. Of course they are all mine by 
right of blood, if every one had their own; but they were all willed away from 
us fifty years ago. Who doesn’t know that? No: Squire Phillips is rooted 
there too fast for us to take him up.’’ 

“It does not belong to Squire Phillips,”’ was the cool reply. 

“To whom, then ?’’ 

‘To you, Rose; or, if not te yeu, te father yonder,—but, unless ! am much 
mistaken, it belongs to you. I am no great diseourser,”’ continued Robert: 
** go I have written it down to the best of my ability, here. I wish you would 
look at this paper, and you might read it over to father and mother, if you 
will good. Iam going my rounds,” and out strolled Mr. Robert, to see 
that cow was foddered, and every pig/bad his share of the trough. 

Mrs. Mayfield took Robert’s paper, and read what he had written, some score 
of little dry sentences, each of them a link in a chain of fact, and this was the 
general result: Fifty years ago Mrs. Mayfield’s father’s father had broken off 
all connection with his son, and driven him out of his house and disinherited 
him, and adopted in hie stead the father of Squire Phillips. The disinherited, 
being supplied with money by his mother, had got on in the world, and eon- 
= "ian loss of his father’s farms by buying one or two of his 

. ¢ his father, and bequeathed all he possessed to his daughter 


I say, Jane, if I was 





Rose. At last the old fellow died at an imniense age, and under his will Squire 
Phillips took all his little estates: but hers came in Robert’s discovery. Of 
those four little estates, one had come int) the old fellow’s hands from his 
wife’s father, and through his wife; and a etrict settlement, drawn so long ago 
that all except the old fellow who meant to cheat it, had forgotten it, secured the 
Uxmoor estate, after his parents’ death, to Rose Mayfield’s father, who by his 
will had unconsciously transferred it to Rose. 

This, which looks clear, had been patiently disentangled from a mass of idle 
words by Robert Hathorn, and the family began to fall gradually into his opini 
The result was, Mrs. Mayfield went to law with Squire Phillips, and the old 
farmer’s hopes revived; for he thought, and with reason, that all this must 
be another link between Robert and Rose; and so the months glided on. The 
fate of Uxmoor was soon to be iried at the Assizes. Mr. Hickman came over 
now and then, preparatory to settling on Bix. Mrs. Mayfield made no secret 
that she found him “very good company,’”’ that was her phrase, and he 
courted her openly. Another month brought the great event of the egricul- 
tural year, ‘‘the harvest.’’ This part of Oxfordshire can seldom get in its 
harvest without the assistance of some strange hands, and Robert agreed with 
three Irishmen and two Hampshire lads the afternoon befere wheat harvest. 
‘With these and our own people we shall do well enough, father,’’ said he. 

Just before the sun set, Mrs. Hathorn was seated outside her own deor with 
her work, when two people came through the farm-yard to speak to her; a 
young woman and a’very old man. The former stood a little in the rear; and 
the old man came up to Mrs. Hathorn, and, taking off his hat, begged for 
employment in the fields. 

‘Our number is made up, old man,’’ was the answer. 

The old man’s head drooped; but he found courage to say, ‘‘ One more er ene 
less won’t matter much to you, and it is the bread of life to us.” 

‘< Poor old man,’’ said Mrs. Hathorn, “‘you are too old for harvest work, I 
doubt.”’ 

‘No such thing, dame,’’ said the old man, testily. 

‘« What is it, mother ?’”’ cried Robert from the barn. 

‘¢ An old man and his daughter come for harvest work. 
Robert.” 

‘*Give them their supper, mother, and let them go.” 

‘*T will, Robert; no doubt the poor things are hungry and weary and all:’”’ 
and she put down her work to go to the kitchen, but the old man stopped her. 

‘© We are here for work, not for charity,’ said he; ‘“‘and won’t take any- 
thing we don’t earn.”’ 

Mrs. Hathorn look surprised, and a little affronted. The girl stepped nearer. 

‘¢ No need to speak so sharp, grandfather,’’ said she, in a clear, cold, but 
winning voice ; charity is not so common. We thank you, dame. He is an 
old soldier, and prouder than becomes the like of us. Good even, and luck to 
your harvest !”’ 

They turned to go. 

Stop, girl!’’ said Mrs. Hathorn. 
come here.”’ 

Robert put on his coat and caine up. 

‘Tt is an old soldier, Robert ; and they seem decent folk, the pair of them.’’ 

‘¢ An old soldier,’’ said Robert, looking with some intesest at the old man, 
who, though stiff in the joints, was very erect. 

‘* Ay | young man, said the other boldly, ‘‘ when I was your age I fought for 
the land ; and now, you see, I must not work upon it.’’ 

Robert looked at his mother. 

‘“‘ Come, Robert,’’ said she, ‘‘ we may all live to be old, if it pleases God.” 

‘‘ Well,’’ said Robert, ‘‘ it seems hard to refuse an old soldier ; but he is very 
old, and the young woman looks delicate; I am sure I don’t know how to bargain 
with them.’’ 

** Count our two sickles as one, sir,’’ said the girl, calmly. 

‘So be it,’’ said Robert ; ‘‘any way, we will give you a trial :’’ and he re- 
turned to his work. And Corporal Patrick, for that was the old soldier’s name, 
no longer refused the homely supper that was offered him, since he eould work 
it out in the morning. 

The next morning the men and women were all in the wheat; Robert 
Hathorr at the head of them, for Robert was one of the best reapers in the 
country-side. 

Many a sly jest passed at the expense of Patrick and his grand-daughter 
Rachael. The old man often answered, but Rachael hardly ever. At the close 
of the day they drew apart from all the rest, and seemed content when they 
were alone together. 

In the course of a day or two the reapers began to observe that Rachael was 
very handsome ; and then she became the object of much coarse admiration. 
Rachael was as litile affected by this as by their satire. She evaded it with a 
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work went merrily on; the two strangers, in spite of hard labor, improved in 
“ppearance. Mrs. Hathorn set this down to the plentiful and nourishing 
heals which issued twice a day from her kitchen, and as they had always been 
‘her favorites, she drew Robert’s attention to the bloom that began to spread 
«ver Rachael’s cheek and the old soldier’s brightening eye, as her work in a 
great measure. 

Mrs. Mayfield was away, and during her absence Hickman had not come once 
to visit his farm or Hathorn’s. This looked ugly. 

“ Wife,’”’ said the farmer one day, ‘‘what makes our Robert so moody o 
late ?”’ 

‘* 0, you have noticed it, have you? ThenI am right; the boy has some- 
thing on his mind.”’ 

“ That is easy to be seen, and I think I know what it is.” 

“Do you, John; what ?’’ 

‘Why, he sees this Hickman is in a fair way to carry off Rose Mayfield.”’ 

‘It is not that.”’ 

“ Why, what else can it be?” 

“Tt is a wonder to me,’’ said Mrs. Hathorn, ‘that a man shouldn’t know 
his own son better than you seem to know Robert. They are very good friends ; 
but what makes you think Robert would marry her? Have you forgotten how 
striet he is about women? Why did he part with Lucey Blackwood, the only 
sweetheart he ever had ?’’ 

‘ Hanged if I remember.’’ 

‘‘ Beeause she got herself spoken of flirting at Oxford races ence in a way 
and Rose does mostly nothing else. And they de say, that once or twice singe 
her husband died, ahem |—” 

“She has kicked over the traces altogether? Fiddlestick |’’ 

* Fiddlestick be it! She is a fine, spirity woman, and such are apt te set 
folks talking more than they can prove. Well, Robert ~ouldn’t marry a woman 
that made folk talk about her.” 

‘«O, he is not such a foolas to fling the farm to a stranger. When does Rose 
come home ?’’ 

“ Next week, as soon as the Assizes are over, and the Uxmoor cause settled 
one way or other.’’ 

‘* Well, when she comes back you will see him clear up directly, and then I 
shall know what to do. They must come together, and they shall come 
together ; and if there is no other way, I know one that will bring them 
together, and I’ll work that way if I’m hanged for it.’’ 

‘* With all my heart,’’ said Mrs. Hathorn, calmly. 

‘*T will try all I know.’’ 

‘* Will it be believed, that while he was in this state of uneasiness about his 
favorite project, Mr. Casenower came and invited him to a friendly conference; 
announced to him that he admired Mrs. Mayfield beyond measure, and had 
some reason to think she was not averse to him, and requested the farmer’s 
coéperation ? 

“ Confound the jade,’’ thought Hathorn ; ‘‘ she has been spreading the net 
for this one, too, then ; she will break my heart before I have done with her.’’ 

He answered demurely, ‘‘ that he did not understand women ; that his mind 
was just now in the harvest ; and he hoped Mr. C. would excuse him, and try 
his luck himself—along with the rest,’’ said the old boy, rather bitterly. 

The harvest drew towards its close ; the barns began to burst with the golden 
crops, and one fair rick after another rose behind them, like a rear guard, unt 
one fine burning hot day in September there remained nothing but a sma 
barley-field to carry. 

In the house Mrs. Hathorn and the servants- were busy preparing the har- 
vest-home dinner ; in the farm-yard, Casenower and old Hathorn were arguing 
a point of husbandry ; the warm haze of a September day was over the fields ; 
the little pigs toddled about contentedly in the straw of the farm yard, rooting 
here and grunting there ; the pigeons sat upon the barn tiles in flocks, and 
every now and then one would come shooting down, and settle, with flapping 
wings, upon a bit of straw six inches higher than the level; and every now 
and then was heard the thunder of the horses’ feet as they came over the oak 
floor of a barn, drawing a loaded wagon into it. Suddenly a halloo was heard 
down the road ; Mr. Casenower and Hathorn looked over the wall, and it was 
Mrs. Mayfield’s boy Tom, riding home full pelt, and hurrahing as he came 
along. 

‘We have won the day, farmer,’’ shouted he ; ‘‘ you may dine at Uxmoor 
if you like. La bless you, the judge wouldn’t hear a word against us. Hur- 
rah! here comes the mistress; hurrah!” And sure enough, Mrs. Mayfield 
was seen in her hat and habit, riding her bay mare up at a hand gallop on the 
grass by the roadside. Up she came ; the two men waved their hats to her, 
which salute she returned on the spot, in the middle of a great shy, which her 
mare made as a matter of course ; but before they could speak she stopped 
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cold contempt which left little more to be said ; and then her rustic admi 
took part with the women against her. 

Rachael was pale ; and perhaps this was one reason why her beauty did not 
strike the eye all at once ; but when you came to know her face, she was beau- 
tiful. Her long eyelashes were heavenly ; her eye was full of soul; her fea- 
tures were refined, and her skin was white and transparent, and a slight blush 
came readily to it, at which moment she was lovely. It must be owned she did 
not appear to advantage in the field among the reapers ; for there she seemed 
to feel at war, and her natural dignity degenerated into a certain doggedness. 
After a while, Mrs. Hathorn took a fancy to her; and when she was beside 
this good motherly creature her asperity seemed to soften down, and her cold- 
ness turned to a not unamiable pensiveness. 

Mrs. Hathorn said one evening to Robert : ‘‘ Robert, look at that girl. Do 
try and find out what is the matter with her. She is a good girl as ever broke 
bread ; but she breaks my heart to look at her, she is like a marble statue. It 
is not natural at her years to be so reserved.’’ 

‘Oh |”? answered Robert, ‘‘let her alone, there are talkers enough in the 
world. She is a modest girl—the only one in the field, I should say—and that 
is a great ornament to all women, if they would but see it.”’ 

‘* Well, Robert, at all events, have your eye on them ; they are strangers, 
and the people about here are vulgar behaved to strangers, you know.’” 

‘Pll take care ; and as for Rachael, she knows how to answer the foola—I 
noticed that the first day.’’ 

Sunday evening came ; the villagers formed in groups about the ale-house, 
the stocks, and the other points of resort, and their occasional laughter fell dis- 
cordantly upon the ear, so holy and tranquil seemed the air and the sky. 
Robert Hathorn strolled out at the bs ck of the house to drink the Sabbath sun- 
set after a week of toil : at the back of the largest barn was a shed, and from 
this shed, as he drew near to it, there issued ds that d to him as 
sweetly in unison with the holy sunset as the villagers’ rude mirth was out of 
tune. He came to the back of the shed, and it was Rachael reading the Bible 
aloud to her grandfather. The words were golden, and fell like dew upon alj 
the spirits within their reach—upon Robert, who listened to them unseen . 
upon Patrick, whose testy nature was calmed and soothed ; and upon Rachael 
herself, who seemed at this moment more hopeful, and less determined to 
shrink within herself. Her voice, always sweet sad winning, became richer 
and mellower as she read ; and when she closed the book, she said, with a 
modest fervor one would hardly have suspected her of, ‘‘ Blessed be God foy 
this book, grandfather. I do think it is the best thing of all the good things he 
has given the world, and it is very encouraging to people of low condition hke 
us.’’ 

‘“‘Ay,”? said the old man, ‘those were bold words you read just now, 
‘ blessed are the poor.’ ”’ 

‘Let us take them to heart, old man, since, strange as they sound, they 
must be true.’’ 

Corporal Patrick pondered awhile in silence, then said he was weary; ‘‘ Let 
us bless the good people, whose bread we have eaten this while, and I will go 
to sleep; Rachael, my child, if it was not for you, I could wish not to wake 
again.’’ 

Poor oli man, he was weary; he had seen better days, and fourseere years 
is a great age; and he had been-a soldier, and fought in great battles head 
erect, and now, in his feeble days, it was hard to have to bow the back and 
bend over the sickle among boys and girls who jeered him, and whose peace. 
ful grandsires he had defended against England’s enemies. 

Corporal Patrick and his granddaughter went into the barn to sleep, as here. 
tofore, on the straw. Robert Hathorn paced thoughtfully home, and about 
halfan hour after thi: 2 cowboy came into the barn to tell Corporal Patrick 
there were two truckle-beds at his service in a certain loft, which he undertook 
to show him. So the old soldier and Rachael bivouacked no longer in the 
barn. 

‘Who sent you?’ said Rachael to the boy. 

‘ Mistress.’’ 

After this Robert Hathorn paid considerable attention both to Patrick and 
Rachael, and she showed by degrees that she was not quite ice to a man that 
could respect her; not that her manner was inviting even to him, but at least 
it was eourteous, and once or twice she even smiled on him, and a beautiful 
smile it was when it did come; and, whether from ite beauty er its rarity, 
made a great impression on al] who sew it. 

Tt waz a fine harvest time upon the whele, and with seme interruptions the 








their ths. ‘Where is Robert? Nota word till he is by. I have not for- 
got to whom I owe it.”” She sprang from the saddle, and gave a hand to each 
of the men ; but before they could welcome her, or congratulate her, she had 
the word again. ‘‘ Why of course you are ; you are going to tell me you bave 
been as dull as ditch-water since I went, as if I didn’t know that ; and as for 
Uxmoor, we will allgo there together in the afternoon, and I’llkiss your Robert 
then and there ; and then he will faint away, and we’ll come home in the cool 
of the evening. Is barley cart done yet?’ 

‘* No, you are just in time ; they are in the last field.” 

‘¢ Well, I must run in and cuddle Jane, and help them on with the dinner a 
bit.”’ 

** Ay, do, Rose ; put a little life into them.”’ 

In about ten minutes Mrs. Mayfield joined them again ; and old Hathorn, 
who had spent that period in a brown study, began operations upon her like 
@ cautious general as he was. 

His first step might be compared to reconnoitering the ground ; and here, if 
any reader of mine imagines that country people are simple and devoid of art, 
for Heaven’s sake let him resign that notion, which is entirely founded on 
pastorals written in metropolitan garrets. 

Country people look simple ; but that is a part of their profound art. They 
are the square-nosed sharks of terra firma. Their craft is smooth, plausible, 
and unfathomable. You don’t believe me, perhaps. Well, then, my sharp 
cockney, go, live, and do business in the country, and tell me at the year’s end 
whether you have not found humble unknown Practitioners of Humbug, Flat- 
tery, Overreaching, and Mancuvre, to whom thieves in London might go 
to school. 

We hear much, from such as write with the butt-end of their grandfather’s 
flageolet, about simple swains and downy meads ; but when you get there, you 
find the natives are at least as downy as any part of the concern. 

‘‘T thought you would be home to-day, Rose.’’ 

“Did you? Why?’ 

‘* Because Richard Hickman has been here twice this morning.’’ 

‘* Richard Hickman ! what was his business here ?’’ 

‘Well, they do say you and he are te go to church together one of these 
days,—the pair of you.’’ 

‘‘Well, if the pair of us go to church, there will be a pair of weddings 
that day.” 

‘‘How smooth a lie do come off a woman’s tongue, to be sure !’’ thought 
Mr. Hathorn. 

Mr. Casenower put in his word. ‘‘I trust I shall not offend you by my 
madam, but I hope to see you married to a better man than Hickman.’’ 

“With all my heart, Mr. Cas—hem! You find me a better man, and I 
won’t make two bites at him,—ha ! ha! ba !’’ 

‘He bears an indifferent character,—ask the farmer here.’’ 

“<0,” said the farmer, with an ostentation of candor, ‘‘I don’t believe all 
I hear.’”’ 

“*J don’t believe half, nor a quarter,” said Mrs. Mayfield; “but, for 
Heaven’s sake, don’t fancy I am wrapped up in Richard Hickman, or in any 
other man ; but he is as good company as here and there one, and he has 
a tidy farm nigh hand, and good land of his own out Newbury way, by all 
accounts.’ 

‘* Good land,’’ shouted the farmer ; ‘‘ did you ever see it?’”’ 

“Not I.”’ 

‘* Rose,’’ said Hathorn, solemnly, (he had never seen it either,) “it is as 
poor as death! covered with those long docks, J hear, and that isa sure sign 
of land with no heart.in it, just as « thistle is a good sign. Do your books tall 
you that?’’ said he, suddenly to Casenower. 

‘* No,”’ said the gentleman, incredulous contempt. 

‘« And it is badly farmed ; no wonder, when the farmer never : 
himself, trusts all to @ sort of bailiff. Mind your eye, Rose. ap hn 
never go there? tell me that:’’ 

‘* Well, you know, of course ; he tells me-he left it out of regard for me.”’ 

‘Haw! haw! haw! why he has.known you but six months, and-he has-not. 
lived at home these five years. What do you think of-it, Mr. Casenower? 
Mind your eye, Rese.”’ 

‘‘] mean to,’’ said Reae-; ‘‘ and if you had seen the world of suppressed fom 
and peeping observation in the said eye, you would have felt how capable it 
Sa itmelf, and of plereing like a gimlet even throngh « rasta 
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whispered to Hathorn, “ put in # word for me.”” He then 
marched up to Rose, and, taking her band, said, with a sepuchral tenderness, 
at which Rose’s eye literally danced in her head: “‘ Know your own value, 
dear Mrs. Mayfield, and do not throw yourself away on an unworthy object.” 
He then gave Hathorn a slight wink and disappeared, leaving his cause in 
that simple rustic’s hands. 

“Tt is all very fine, but if I am to wait for a man without a fault, I shall die 
an old—fool.’’ 

“That is not to be thought of,’’ said Hathorn, smoothly ; ‘‘ but what you 
want is a fine steady young man,—like my Robert, now—”’ 

“So you have told me once or twice of late,”’ said the lady, archly. ‘‘ Robert 
is a good lad, and pleases my eye well enough, for that matter; but he has a 
fault that wouldn’t suit me, nor any woman, I should think, without she was 
a fool.” 

“Why, what is wrong about the boy ?’’ 

“The boy looks sharper after women than women willbear. He reads every- 
thing we do with magnifying-glasses, and I like fun, always did, and always 
shall: and then he would be jealous, and then I should leave him the house to 
himself, that is all.”’ 

‘No, no! you would break him into common sense.”’ 

“ More likely he would make » slave of me; and, if I am to be ene, let me 
gild the chain a bit, as the saying is.”’ 

“ Now, Rose,’’ said the tactician, ‘‘ you know very well a woman ean turn 4 
man round her finger if he loves her.’’ 

“Of course I know that; but Robert does not happen to love me.”’ 

“ Doesn’t love you! Ay, but he does!”’ 

“ What makes you think that ?’’ 

“0, if you are blind Iam not. He tries to hide it, beeause you are rich, and 
he is poor and proud.”’ 

“0, fie! don’t talk nonsense. What signifies who has the money ?”’ 

“The way I first found it out is, when they speak of your marrying that 
Hickman he trembles all over like. Here comes his mother; you ask her,’’ 
added the audacious schemer. 

** No, no!’’ cried Mrs. Mayfield; ‘‘ none of your nonsense before her, if you 
please ;’’ and she ran off, with a heightened color. 

“T shall win the day,” cried Hathorn to his wife. ‘‘I have made her believe 
Robert loves her, and now I’ll tell him she dotes on him. Why, what is the 
matter with you? You seem put out. What ails you !’’ 

“ T have just seen Robert, and I don’t like his looks. He is like a man in a 
dream this morning, worse than ever.”’ 

“Why, what can be the matter with him?’ 

“If I was to tell you my thought, it wouldn’t please yor, and, after all, I 
may be wrong. Hush! here he is. Take no notice, for Heaven’s sake.”’ 

At this moment the object of his father’s schemes and his mother’s anxiety 
sauntered up to them, with his coat tied round his neck by the arms, and a 
pitchfork over his shoulder. ‘‘Father,” said he, ‘‘you may tap the barrel; 
the last wagon is coming up the lane.”’ 

“ Ay,’’ was the answer; ‘‘ and you go and offer your arm to Rose, she ig come 
home, and ask her to dance with you.” 

“Tam not in the humor to gallivant,’”’ was the languid answer. 
that to you, father.’’ 

‘*To me, at my time of life! Is that the wry to talk at eight-and-twenty ? 
And Rose Mayfield—the rose-tree in full blossom!”’ 

“Yes; but too many have been smelling the blossom for me ever to plant 
the tree in my garden.” 

“What does the boy mean?”’ 

“To save time and words, father; because you have been at me about her 
once or twice of late.’’ 

‘Wha’! is it because she likes dancing and diversion at odd times ! 
got to be a crime, Parson Bob?” 

‘*No! but I won’t have a wife I couldn’t trust at those pastimes,’’ was the 
resolute answer. 

‘“(O, if you are one of the jealous-minded ones, don’t you marry any one, 
my poor chap!’ 

‘* Father, there are the strange reapers to pay. 
you ?”’ said Robert, quietly. 

“No! Let them come here; I'll pay them,’”’ answered Hathorn, senior, 
rather sullenly. 

If you want to be crossed, and thwarted, and vexed, set your heart not ona 
thing you can do yourself, but on something somebody else is to do: if you want 
to be tormented to death, let the wish of your heart depend upon two people, 
a man and a woman. neither of them yourself. Now do try this«recipe; you 
will find it an excellent one. 

Old Hathorn. seated outside his own door, with a table and money-bags 
before him, paid the Irishmen and Hampshire lads, and invited each man to 
the harvest-home dinner. He was about to rise and put up his money-bags, 
when Mrs. Hathorn cried to him from the house, ‘‘ Here are two more that 
have not been paid;’’ and the next minute old Patrick and Rachael issued from 
the house, and came in front of the table. Robert, who was going into dress, 
turned round and leaned against the corner of the house, with his eyes upon 
the ground. ‘Let me see,’’ said Hathorn, ‘‘ what are you to have?” 

‘Count yourself,” replied Patrick; ‘‘ you know what you give the others.” 

‘What I give the others! but you can’t have done the work—”’ 

‘Not of two; no, we don’t ask the wages of two.” 

“« Of course you don’t.’’ 

A spasm of pain crossed Robert’s face at the discussion, but he remained 
with his eyes upon the ground. 

‘* Where’s the dispute,’’ said the old soldier angrily; ‘‘ here are two that ask 
the wages of one; is that hard upon you?”’ 

** There is no dispute, old man,” said Robert, steadily. ‘‘ Father, twenty- 
five times five shilling is six pounds five; that is what you owe them.” 

“* Six pounds five, for a man of that age?”’ 

“And my daughter; is she to go for nothing ?’’ 

‘Your daughter, your daughter; she is not strong enough to do much, I’m 
sure. ” 

Rachael colored; her clear, convincing voice fell upon the disputants. ‘‘ We 
agreed with Master Robert to keep a ridge between us, and we have done it as 
well as the best reaper. Pay us as one good reaper, then.”’ 

‘*That’s fair! that is fair! If you agreed with my son, a bargain is a bar- 
gain; but for all that, one good arm is better than two weak ones, and—”’ 

This tirade received an unexpected interruption. Robert walked up to the 
table, without lifting his eyes from the ground, and said, ‘I ask your pardon, 
father; your bad leg has kept you at home this “harvest; but I reaped at the 
head of the band, and I assure you the young woman did a man’s share; and 
every now and then the old man took her place; and so, resting by turns, they 
kept ahead of the best sickle there. And therefore, I say,’’ continued Robert, 
raising his eyes timidly, ‘‘ on account of their poverty, their weary limbs, and 
their stout heart for work, you cannot pay them less than one good reaper.” 

‘What is it, Robert?’’ said Mrs. Hathorn, who had come out to see the 
meaning of all this. 

‘* But if we should be juster still, mother, like him that measures his succor 
to the need, he would pay them as one and a half. I’ve said it.’’ 

Hathorn stared with ludicrous wonder. ‘‘ And why not as two? 
mad, Robert? taking their part against me ?”’ 

‘Enough said,’’ answered Patrick with spirit. ‘‘Thank you, Master Robert, 
but that would be an alms, and we take but our due. Pay our two sickles as 
ene, and let us go.” 

** You see, father,’ eried Robert, ‘‘ these are decent people; and if yeu had 
seen how they wrought, your heart would melt as mine does. O mother! it 
makes me ill to think there are poor Christians in the world so badly off they 
must bow to work beyond their age and strength to bear. Take a thought, 
father. Aman that might be your father—a man of fourseore years—and a 
delicate woman—to reap, the hardest of all country work, from dawn till sun- 
down, under this scorching sun and wind, that has dried my throat and burnt 
my eyes—let alone theirs. It is hard, father; and if you have a feeling heart, 
you can’t show it better than here.’’ 

“There! there!’’ cried the farmer, ‘‘ say no more; it is all right. (You have 
made the girl cry, Bob.) Robert doesn’t often speak, dame, so we are bound 
te listen when he does. There isthe money. I never heard that chap say so 
many words before.’’ 

**We thank you all,’ said: Patrick; ‘‘ my blessing be on your grain, good 
folks; and that won’t hurt you from a man of fourscore.”’ 

‘That it will not, Daddy Patrick,” said Mrs. Hathorn. ‘‘ You will stay for 
harvest-home, both of you? Rachael, if you have a mind to help me, wash 
some of the dishes.’’ 

* Ay!”’ cried the farmer: ‘‘and it is time you were dressed, Bob.” 
the party separated. 
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A few minutes later Rachael came to the well, and began to draw a bucket’ 


ef water. This well worked in the following manner. A chain and rope were 
passed over a cylinder, and two buckets were attached to the several ends of 
the rope, #0 that the empty bucket descending helped ‘MH some degté¢ the full 
bucket to mount. This cylinder was turned by an iron handle. The well wae 


a hundred feet deep. Rachael drew the bucket up easily enough until the last 
thirty feet ; and then she found it hard work. She had both hands on the iron 
handle, and was panting « little like a tender fawn, when a deep but ,entle 
voice said in her ear, ‘‘Let go, Rachael,”’ and the handle was taken out of her 
hand by Robert Hathorn. 

‘‘ Never mind me, Master Robert,” said Rachael, giving way reluctantly. 

‘‘ Always at some hard work or other,’’ said he ; “‘ you will not be easy till 
you kill yourself.’’ And with this he whirled the handle round like lightning 
with one hand, and the bucket came up in a few moments. He then filled the 
pitcher for her, which she took up, and was about to go into the house with 
it. ‘Stay one minute, Rachael.” 

‘* Yes, Master Robert.” 

‘¢ How old are you, Rachael?’ Robert blushed after he had put this ques- 
tion ; but he was obliged to say something, and he did not well know how to 


“ Twenty-two,”’ was Rachael’s answer. 

‘* Don’t go just yet. Is this your first year’s reaping ?”’ 

“No, the third.”’ 

‘¢ You must be very poor, I am afraid.’’ 

‘Very poor indeed, Master Robert.’ 

** Do you live far from here ?”’ 

‘Don’t you remember I told you I came twenty miles from here?’ 

‘¢ Why, Newbury is about that distance.’’ 

‘1 think your mother will want me.’’ 

«« Well, don’t let me keep you against your will.’’ 

Rachael entered the Hathorn’s side. 

Robert’s heart sank. She was so gentle, yet so cold and sad. There was no 
winning her confidence, it appeared. Presently she returned with an empty 
basket, to fetch the linen from Mrs. Mayfield’s side. As she passed Robert, 
who, in despair, had determined not to try any more, but who looked up sor- 
rowfully in her face, she gave him a smile, a very faint one, but still it did ex- 
press some slight recognition and thanks. His resolve melted at this one little 
ray of kindly feeling. 

‘‘ Rachael,” said he, ‘‘ have you any relations your way ?”’ 

‘¢ Not now |”? and Rachael was a beautiful statue again. 

‘¢ But you have neighbors who are good to you?” 

‘We ask nothing of them.”’ 

‘ Would it not be better if you could both live near us?’’ 

“T think not.’’ 

‘‘ Why ? my mother has a good heart.’ 

‘* Indeed she has.’’ 

‘«« And Mrs. Mayfield is not a bad one, either.” 

‘<T hear her well spoken of.” 

“ And yet you mean to live on, so far away from all of us?’’ 

‘Yes! I must ge for the linen.”” She waited a moment as it were for per- 
mission to leave him, and, nothing more being said, she entered Mrs. Mayfield’s 
side. 

Robert leaned his head sorrowfully on the rails, and fell into a reverie. 

“Tam nothing to her,’’ thought he ; ‘‘ her heart is faraway. How good, 
and patient, and modest she is, but O howcold! She turns my heart to stone. 
Iam a fool ; she has some one in her own country to whom she is warm, per- 
haps, as she is cold to us strangers,—is that a fault? She is too beautiful and 
too good, not to be esteemed by others besides me. Ah! her path is one way, 
mine another—worse luck—would to God she had never come here! Well, 
may she be happy! She can’t hinder me from praying she may be happy, 
happier than she is now. Poor Rachael !’’ 

A merry but somewhat vulgar voice broke incredibly harsh and loud, as it 
seemed, upon young Hathorn’s reverie. 

** Good day, Master Robert.”’ 

Robert looked up, and there stood a young farmer in shooting-jacket and 
gaiters, with a riding-whip in his hand. 

‘¢ Good morning, Mr. Hickman.’’ 

“The mistress is come home, I hear, and itis your harvest-home to-day, so 
I’ll stop here, for I am tired, and so is my horse, forthat matter.’’ Mr. Hick- 
man wasted the latter part of this discourse on vacancy, for young Hathorn 
went coolly a without taking any further notice of him. 

‘*T call that cold shoulder,”’ thought Hickman: “ but it is no wonder; 
that chap wants to marry her himself, of course he does. Not if I know it, 
Bob Hathorn.’’ 

It was natural that Hickman, whose great object just now was Rose May; 
field, should put this reading on Robert’s coldness: but in point of fact, it was 
not so; the young man had no feeling towards Hickman, but the quiet repug- 
nance of a deep to a shallow soul, of a quiet and thoughtful to a ratiling 
fellow. Only just now gayety was not in his heart, and as Hickman was 
generally gay, and always sonorous, he escaped to his own thoughts. Hickman 
watched his retreat, with an eye that said, “‘ You are my rival, but not one 
I fear: I can outwit you.’? And it was with a emile of triumphant conscious 
superiority that Richard Hickman turned round to go into Mrs. Mayfield’s 
house, and found himself face to face with Rachael, who was just coming out 
with a basket full of linen in her hand. Words cannot paint the faces of this 
woman and this man, when they saw one another. They both started, and 
were red and white by turns, and their eyes glared upon one another; yet 
though the surprise was equal, the emotion was not quite the same. The 
woman stood, her bosom heaving slowly and high, her eye dilating, her lips 
apart, her elastic figure rising higher and higher. She stood there wild as a 
startled panther, uncertain whether to fight or to fly. The man, after the first 
start, seemed to cower under her eye, and half a dozen expressions that chased 
one another across his face left one fixed there. Fear! abject fear! 

(To be continued. ) 


BUDGET OF GOOD THINGS. 


MILtTon’s CHARACTER OF ENGLAND.—A nation not slow and dull, 
but of a quick, ingenious, and piercing spirit—acute to invent, subtle and 
sinewy to Liscourse not beneath the reach of any point that human sagacity 
can soar to. 


A Ba. Masavur.—A theatrical masquerade is a saturnalia of all 
the fast and the loose people about town. It is an assemblage of all the 
seamps, the blackguards, and the harlots who can , borrow, or steal the 
admission money. We will not say that a man of a better sort may not be 
found among them, because we all know curiosity will draw some people any- 

and everywhere; but we mean to say that no worthless subject of either 
sex will willingly be absent from a — masquerade. It is the revelry, or 
we should rather say devilry, in which they above all bad things delight. 


Tue Curistian Lirz.—Nor are we left to conjecture what are 
the y u of that life of holiness into which the faith of the 
Ch is intended to conduct him. Every separate fruit of the spirit is dis- 
tinetly set before us, and is pressed upon our attention for its own sake, and, 
as it were, on its own merits—love and loyalty to God, reliance on his good- 
ness, devotion to the service of Christ, the fixing of the soul in heaven, watch- 
fulness, perseverance in prayer, purity of heart, integrity, tem 
tude, patience, meekness, forbearance, suffering, the return of 
evil, gentleness, lowliness of mind, and that universal charity w 
bond of perfectness. 


THE DROP OF WATER: A FABLE. 


A solitary drop of rain 

Said, as it fell from sky to main: 

- t will now be left for me, 

If sunk in this tremendous sea? 

My tiny atoms will be lost, 

In such a world of waters tossed.’’ 

While thus it spake, the little drop 

Was by an oyster swallowed up, 

And nourished with devoted care, 

Into a jewel rich and rare. 

_ 3 pe yess ory Heaven saw good— 
pear! splendid magnitude 

Destined to shine the topmost ‘gem 

In Persia’s royal diadem. 


Tt is pleasant to observe how free the present age is in laying 
taxes on the next. ‘‘Future ages shall talk of this; thi ‘hall be famous to 
all posterity:’’ whereas their time and thoughts 
sent things as ours are now.— Swift. 


An ALLEGORY.—A humming-bird met a butterfly, and, being 
pleased with the beauty of its person and the glory of its wings, made an offer 
o1 perpetual friendship. ‘I cannot think of it,’ was the reply, ‘‘as you 
once spurned me, and called me a crawling doit.” « Impossible!’’ exclaimed 
the humming-bird; ‘‘I always emtertained the highest res for such beauti- 
ful creatures as you.’’ ‘‘ Perbaps you do now,”’ said other, ‘‘but when 
you insulted me I was a caterpillar. So let me give you a piece of advice: 
never insult the humble, as they may some day become your superiors. ”’ 


A CoLp.—*Do you know'what it is,’’ says Lamb, ‘‘to suceumb 
under an insurmountable day-mare?—an indisposition to do anything or be 
anything—a total deadness and distaste—a s or ity—an in- 
di c&to locality—a numb, soporical, good-for-nothingness—an ossification 
|. all over—an oyster-like indifference to passing events—a mind stupé why 
defiance to the needles of a conseience—with a irresolution 
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Favutts.—As there are some 
on the t side, so there are 
on the Thus we seldom regret having 
peer but we often repent having been too violent, 
proud. 


PLEASURE is the business of the young; business the pleasure of 
the old. 


LavuGHTER.—There are some people who cannot laugh, but 
are not necessarily either morose or stupid. They may laugh in their 
and with their eyes, although by some unlucky fatality they have not the 
of oral cachinnation. Such persons are to be pitied ; for laughter in grown 
ple is a substitute devised by nature for the screams and shouts of boy’ 
which the lungs are strengthened and the health preserved. As the 
ripens, that shouting ceases, and we learn to laugh as we learn to 
there are some people who cannot laugh, there are others who will 
not, however, that they are ash: being grown men, and want bac 
to babyhood, for by such ex ry perversity they fancy bie 
gravity to be the distinguishing teristic of wisdom. In a merry com 
pany they present the ap nce of a Red Indian whitewashed, and look on 
at the strange ways of their neighbors without betraying even the faintest 
spark of sympathy or intelligence. These are children of « growth, 
have not yet acquired sense enough to laugh. Like the savage, they are afraid 
of compromisiug their dignity, or, te use their own words, o! fools of 
themselves. For our part, we never see a man afraid of m a fool of him- 
self at the right season, without setting him down as a fool ready made. 


EVEN SONG. 


Day is gone, and shadows deep 
Noiselessly around us creep ; 
And my heavy eyelids fall 
Like a curtain, hiding all. 

lam weary—let me rest, 
Nestled closely in thy breast. 


Yet, before we fold our hands, 
And in sleep’s delicious lands 

Send our dreaming souls to roam, 
Outward, upward, heavenward, Lome, 
Pray thou to our gentle Father— 

Pray for thee and me together ; 

Sleep thou, then, and angels bright 
Guard thy slumbers well—good night ! 


There will come a longer night, 
Colder sky, and dimmer light, 
When these eyes shall darkly close 
Under lids as pale as snows: 

In that coming night of gloom, 

In that breathless sleep of doom, 
Saviour, on thy pitying breast 

Let the weary trembler rest ! 


SwEARING.—A poor woman, of a pious and conscientious mind, 
was subpoenaed and called to testify in court. She refused to swear: “she 
had never sworn in her life: she was principled agin it: she would be turned 
out of meeting. ‘‘ She was a ’fessor of ’ligion, and wouldn’t swear if the whole 
world was given to her in fee simple.’’ ‘‘ You will please hold up your hand 
and take the oath.” ‘‘Take the oath! O dear me! I aint profane. You 
might as well ask me to break the Sabbath.’’ ‘‘Good woman, you must do it, 
or we shall send you to jail.”” ‘‘Must 1? Then, if 1 must, l—I—oh! dear— 
I ’spose I must: Damn!”’ 


ANECDOTE OF WeEsLEY.—While travelling in Georgia, I picked 
up the following anecdote of John Wesley and General Oglethorpe. It seems 
that these two gentlemen were fellow-passengers from Europe. In the course 
of this voyage, Mr. Wesley heard General Oglethorpe making a great noise in 
the cabin, upon which he stepped in to know the cause. The general imme- 
diately addressed him, saying: 

‘“Mr. Wesley, you must excuse me; I have met with a provocation too great 
for man to bear. You know the only wine I drink is Cyprus, as it a with 
me best of any; I provided myself with several dozen of it, and this villain 
(his servant, who ws present, almost dead with fear) has drunk the whole of 
it. But I will be revenged on him. Ihave ordered fim tobe tied hand and 
foot, and to be carried to the man-of-war that sails with us. The rascal should 
have taken care how he used me so, for I never forgive.’’ 

“Then, sir,’’ said Mr. Wesley, looking calmly at him, ‘‘I hope you never 
sin.’’ 

The pues, confounded at the reproof, threw his keys to his servant, and 
bade him do better in the future. 

What a severe reproof was that! Would it not be well for every one while 
refusing to forgive a mn who has injured him, to bear in mind that he bim- 
zelf has no promise of being forgiven by his heavenly Father, until he cheri sh 
a forgiving spirit towards every one? 


Worx.—There is a perennial nobleness, and even sacredness, in 
work. Were he never so benignted, forgetful of his high calling, there 
is always hope in a man that actually and earnestly works ; in idleness alone 
is ual despair. Work, never so mammonish, mean, is in communi- 
cation with nature ; the real desire to get work done will itself lead one more 
and more to truth, to nature’s appointments and regulations, which are truth. 
The latest gospel in this world is— know thy work and do it.” It is in work 
alone, in work appropriate and befitting to his faculties, that a man can find 
his welfare, and fulfil his destiny in time. Older than all preached gospels 
was this unpreached, inarticulate, but ineradicable, for-ever-enduring gospel. 
Work, and therein bave well-being. Man, son of earth and of heaven, 
there not in the innermost heart of thee, a spirit of active method, a force for 
work ; and barns like a painfully-smouldering fire, giving thee no rest till thou 
unfold it, till thou write it down in beneficent facts d thee? What is 
immethodie, wa te, thou shalt make methodic, regulated, arable, obedient, and 

roductive to thee. The thistle that grows in thy path, dig it out, that o 
lade of useful , a drop of nourishing milk, may grow there instead. The 
waste cotton shrub, gather its waste white down, — ee = in 
place of idle litter, pen may be folded webs, and the naked skin of man be 
covered. But, above all, where thou findest ignorance, stupidity, brute-mind- 





have ears to hear. He, even He, en 
awfuller than any Sinai thunders or s bled speech of whirlwinds for the 
SILENCE of deep eternities of worlds from beyond the ayes | stars, does it not 
speak to thee? The unborn ages ; the old graves, with 1 long- 
dust—the very tears that wetted it now dry—do not these 
what ear hath io heard? The deep —s : . } 
ending courses space, and all time, proclaim it to thee in contin 
admonition. Thou, too, if ever man should, shalt work while it is 
day.—Thomas Carlyle. 


Tue Emperor anpD CHILDREN.—On a recent occasion 
r Napoleon, when out walking, met two little girls, the eides 
ve years of age, had a rose in her hand, and he s and 
“Which is the Emperor, sir?” said the child. ‘It fe 1; my ehlia 
ly. ‘* Well, then,” said the girl, “here is a rose for the little Emperor 
who is at Paris.” His majesty put the rose in his buttonhole, and, kissing 
child, made her a present. g 


A Littitz Romance.—One eve lately, two children, 
eutly boys, thirteen and fourteen years old, tired and weary with 
entered one of our city hotels, stating that they wished 
the night. The landlord, naturally enough, was s' 
of his guests, and suspecting that they had im away, 
questioned them closely, not to say sharply. The elder boy said little, 

ounger told him, with great spirit, to mind his own business, more 

that his conduct was im t. U; to succeed 

e boy toa police station, thinking to terrify him intoa 
officer on duty, however, with a more accurate knowledge 
attempted to conquer by kindness, and succeeded. 

sea, he said, and a pe his younger sister, had @ 
clothes, and cut her short, in order to accompany 
where he to be taken as a cabin boy by some good- 
the money they had in cash was eighteenpence, but neither w 
distance had been able to overcome the l.,.  etermindtion 
affection. The next morning the story was confirmed by the arrival 
vant in search of them, and he was heartily glad to them. 
walked from Glastonbury, Conn., where their father resides. The 
we are told, acted like a little hero, playing the part of the boy to 
miration of all who saw her. 


A Romantic TraGepy at Roms.—A midwife, living in 
street called the Vis Laurina, had a beautiful daughter, just 
old. The girl was engaged to be married to a mosaic-worker, 
wife received into her house a young saddler, aged twenty, 
had quarreled with his relations,, came to take up b 
an ancient friend of his mother. The two youns people were 
to become more than commonly fond of each other’s eye and 
considered it necessary to request Gatti to find lodgings e). ewl.cre. 
the house, but sought an o; nity, and returned when she was 
The two lovers talked over ir misfortunes, and came to a conel 
since they would not be allowed. to live together, 


gether; so they each took a cup of poison, hvuaae ee) having = a 
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third cup for the servant girl, who dec it, se 

They then began singing the duet from the ‘‘ Romeo e a 

ing the effects of the aoa ea | np themselves into each —- 
and in a tew minutes ex . ‘the worker in mosaic, u learning 

of his ladylove, in a fit ofa despair threw himself into the Liver. He 

ever, observed by one of the men in the employ of the holders of the 
ment monopoly of searching the mud of the river for rusty nails, Who 
put out a boat and succeeded in hey a OT Mg pe 
usual restoratives of up.the body by the mela, to ; 

tration of several cups of cafe rummegianie bad been the 
animation was restored. 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF THE BOWERY THEATRE, NEW YORK. 


BOWERY THEATRE. 


In 1825, Barriere commenced the realization of his plan of erecting a theatre at 
the head of the Bowery. This site was then known as the Bull’s Head, and was 
owned by Henry Astor. Barriere died before completing his enterprise, and the 
building was finally erected in 1826 by a company of wealthy persons, consisting of 
Henry Astor, Samuel Gouveneur, James Hamilton, and Thomas L. Smith. Mr. 
Charles Gilfert was its first manager, and was extremely successful; until in 1828, 
the theatre was destroyed by fire, and Gilfert died, it is said, of a broken heart, 
superinduced by his losses. During the same year, the house was rebuilt, and 
Thomas 8. Hamblin, (then a young tragedian, rivalling Forest,) assumed the ma- 
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FRONT VIEW OF TIE BOWERY THEATRE, NEW YORK. 


nagement. He continued prosperously to direct its affairs until 1836, when it was 

again reduced to a mere heap of ashes, and, as Mr. Hamblin believed, by the act of 

an incendiary. Dinneford rebuilt it, and failed in the attempt to make it success- 

ful. In 1839 it was again destroyed, and again rebuilt. Hamblin then resumed the 

management; and during his first season produced the grand spectacle, founded on 

Bulwer’s novel, of the “ Last Days of Pompeii,”’ in which he performed the charac- 7 

ter by which he was afterwards best-known, of Arbaces, the Egyptian. Once PORTRAIT OF JOHN BROUGHAM, LESSEE OF THE BOWERY THEATRE, NEW YORK, 
more, in 1845, was this theatre consumed, and in eighty-four days from its destruc. FROM AX AMBROTYPE BY BRADY. 
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tion it was reopened for 
a comyen cy ° ‘ 
ackson, was the lessee ; 
and he conducted it so 
successfully as in a short 
time to accumulate a for- 
tune. He then retired, 
and Mr. Hamblin ayain 
resumed the control of 
its affairs. On his death, 
Mr. I. P. Waldron, for- 
merly the treasurer, be- 
eame the lessee ; fortune 
did not smile upon his 
efforts, so he associated 
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word of praise would be 


a work of 
tans.. Vis ia now the Ies- 


- see and manager of the 


Bowery Theatre, and 
has thoroughly revived 
the drooping fortunes of 
that ancient temple of 
the drama, restoring it 
to more than its pristine 
vigor and respectability. 
He has a fine company, 
which enables him, con- 
joined with his individu- 
al talent and energy, to 
place the Bowery in the 


with him in the manage- 
ment a certain Captain 
Smiley, but with no bet- 
ter result. The Old Bow- 
ery has met with many 
revolutions in its time, 
but none so radical and 
complete as the recent 
change effected by the 

resent lessee, Mr. 

rougham, both before 
and behind the curtain ; 
cleanliness, order, and 
business-like regularity 
are now the characteris- 
tics of this time-honored 


/ 


fff 


very front rank of me- 
tropolitan theatres. In 
his private walks Mr. 
Brougham. is a man 
without reproach, his 
genial disposition and 
pent social qualities en- 

earing him to all with 
whom he comes in con- 
tact, and winning for him 
“troops of friends.” In 
the language of Oriental 
benediction, ‘* May his 
shadow. never be less.” 
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temple of the people. 
Brougham has a fine 
company engaged for the 
fall season, and it is safe 
to predict that he will 
do a popular business. 


PORTRAIT. OF 
JOHN BROUGHAM. 


Joun BrovGHamM is a 
man about whom very 
little need be said—at 
least to New Yorkers— 
since not to know him is 
to argue oneself wholly 
unknown in the drama- 
tic, literary, and critical 
world. He is a rolick- 
ing, fun-loving, mirth- 
provoking Irishman, full 
of wit and good humor, 
equally clever as author 
and actor, and almost 
without a peer.as a suc- 
cessful ‘dramatist. He 
is of good family, and 
would have inherited a 
fine landed estate but 
for the dishonesty of his 
mother’s agent, who rob- 
bed him of nearly all of 
it. He graduated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, 
with distinguished ho- 
nor, and chose surgery 
as a profession, but soon 
grew tired of its dull 
routine and unpleasant 
details. Being a reck- 
less, handsome youth, 
with jovial companions, 
and no lack of friendly 
Hebrews to cash his 
fortune in expectarty, 
he soon squandered all 
his ready means, and 
obtained from his uncle, 
then high in the govern- 
ment, a clerkship in the 
Treasury. Setting out 
for London with a light 
heart and lighter purse, 
he reached there just 
six hours after a change 
of Ministry, and instead 
of finding himself set- 
tled for life with a com- 
fortable salary, he walk- 
ed the streets of the 
modern Babylon with 
scarcely a shilling in his 
pocket, and with no fixed 
lans for the future. 

irst he bethought him- 
self of enlisting in the 
service of the East India 
Company, but was de- 
terred therefrom by the 





FRUIT PIECE.—FROM A PAINTING BY GEORGE LANCE, 


FRUIT PIECE. 


FROM A PAINTING BY 
GEO.-LANCE.. — 
Our engraving is a 
faithful copy of the 
justly celebrated Fruit 
ainting by George 
ce. The original is 
coquleey beautiful, 
and reflects great credit 
upon the genius of the 
artist for its delicacy of 
treatment, warmth . of 
coloring and fidelity to 
nature. It has alread 
been assigned, a hig 
niche in the Temple of 
Fine Arts, and our co 
is a fine specimen of the 
wood-engraver’s skill. 


VIEW OF THE 

DANISH: CITY OF» HEL- 
SINGOR (ssiywuE.) 

Few places “possess 
greater historic, classic 
or. storied interest than 
the subject of our sketch. 
The genius of Shakes- 
peare has put upon it the 
stamp of immortality by 
making it the scene of 
the sublime tragedy of 
Hamlet—a production 
which will be admired as 
long as Shakespeare con- 
tinues to be a power in 
the world, and that will 
be until time has no lon- 
ger any concern with 
man, Or man no more 
any communion with 
literature. That stirring 
lyric of Campbell, *‘ The 

attle of the - Baltic,” 
would alone have res- 
cued from oblivion and 
perpetuated to the last 
syllable of recorded time 
“ thy wild and stormy 

steep, Elsiners |” 

The “Danish Sound 
Dues” are now largely 
engaging the attention 
of the commercial world, 
and the recent action of 
our own government in 
reference to this sub- 
ject makes our illustra- 
tion opportune and in- 
teresting. Helsi 
= is the Danish or- 
thography—is a s 
town of pediaders  = 
the island of Seeland, 
t the narrowest 


advice of the kind old official to whom he applied. After resorting | Madame Vestris’s Ol ic Theatr 7 
ice ; ; . e, at a fabulously small salary, | of the So i 
= a one ae he embraced the arduous | and gradually worked his way u ward to fame and fortune. } Ps Sn Co — A mg Poy ig Boge he oy (cal scheols aa 
oe ad ~ ~~ +» ona ’ panneee, ersonal appear- | has been so long before the reading and theatrical public of this custom-house; its inhabitants are chiefl "en M ged i oma a 
p qualifie - He commenced at | country, and is so well and favorably known to both, that any | seafaring, and considerable traffic is convied on with Hobsinghere Gal 
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VIEW OF THE DANISH CITY OF HELSINGOR (BLSTNORE.) 











defended castle o ’ 

of and commands the Boum 

and ditches ; i 

113 fect high,” Inth svieinity of Kronborg is noon ob om 
eet high. In thevici e royal coun 

t. Elsinore is, however. y noted as being 

e Sound dues are levied on vessels entering or 

the Baltic. The dues, originally instituted for keeping up 

lights and landmarks on the Ca t and neighboring coasts, now 

consist of dues on the ship, being light or beacon money, and dues 

on the cargo, a toll paid to the Danish government. The principal 

maritime countries have consuls at Elsinore. 








CHESS. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Syracuse, August 31 

Daan Sie : For your interesting disquisition received by me some time since I beg 
return my most greteful thanks, but why your wife would term our corres; 
“ clandestine” I cannot conceive, neither do I at all see the necessity of your lugging in 
your wie every now and then, as if what she id was law. “ r sex” indeed! I 
wish I was your wife—{Were we a devout follower of Jo Smith, we should say, “ Amen, 
with all my heart !’"}—but never mind, I will pass on to “‘ graver matters.” 

@e tainly, I want a customer of the “first force,” to play my game by correspondence. 
Do you suppose I would endure being beaten by any of your little bugs! I would mach 
Father play with you if possible, albeit you are a great flirt. Whomsoever the individual 
may be, I wish to play a gambit. The odds I ask are that you will allow it to be the 
Muato, or if that will not suit, I ask for the singular odds of your limiting yourself to « 
@ertain number of moves in which to give checkmate, [This last is impossible.) Mr. 
Fiske considers that I might be about equal to Mr. Hazeltine in strength if I were v 
{in the epesinge: from that data you yourself must decide the number of moves to which 
you will be limited. You have so scared me about my last enigma that I send another as 
& substitute, (if any better,) and that you may see at & glance whether this has merit I 
have been kindly accommodated by “‘ Midnight’ with a diagram. I also for your special 

@onvenience jot down the ition. [We intend to guard your chess repu' m £0 joa- 
lously that we shal! publish nothing more of yours that ts not equal to your last.) Asa 
punishment for your insinuation that my enigmas are not difficult enough I ought to let 
you discover the solution of this yourself, but fearing that you would do it too readily, I 
will e’en make a virtue of necessity, and tell you. ‘ No favoritism at chess you know.” 
said you to “ Annie” some time since. [Nothing, but what you might have seen in 
the paper.| Ugh! yousinner. You were far fonder of her than you even pretend to be of 
me. At any rate, please bear in mind that I made my first problem not a month since, 
and be merci‘ul accordingly. Your Neus. 
“2. 8, P. Ipuia.—We bave never asserted that Mr. Marache was champion of the 
United States. ‘here are many players throughout the country quite superior to Mr, M. 
What we did say was that he hed won the match for the championship of the New York 
Club, which is quite a different thing aitogeth Mr, Montg y, 4 you say, is 
certainly a superior player—one of the strongest in the country.” 

W. clip the above from the paper for which Mr, Marache has, until recently, conducted the 
hess column, so ably and efficiently. Itis d 1 an answer to some imaginary cor- 
respondent, and we publish it as a specimen of the most contemptible piece of smail spite 
we have ever known. Who was guilty of such a paltry meanness we neither know nor 
care, but we are confident that it was not Mr. Hazeltine, the chess editor, as he knows 
Detter, and is, moreover, a gentleman and a chess player. The writer of the above can be 
Reither. The proprietor of that paper has himself assured his readers that Mr, Marache 
was “‘one of the strongest, if not the strongest player in the country.” Then he was near 
the mark—for what other player in the United States ever won a set match of Mr. Stanley 
—or has been the winner of the majority of matches with our “ veteran secretary ?”’ 
Woaat has caused this change of front? Simply tuis: Mr. M. promised his future chess 
Matter to this paper. His offence hath this extent—no more. ‘ow here is a challenge by 
Leslie's chess editor to the whole United States. He makes it without consuiting 
Mr. Marache. He will back Mr. M. ayainstany cis-Atlantic player that may be produced, bar- 
ring Paul Morphy, of New Orieans, (of whom he knows nothing,) and Mr. H. P. Mont- 
gomery, of Philadelphia. With these two we should consider bim 80 evenly matched that 
we would hardly dare to venture anytiing on the result. We honestly think that Mr. 
Montgomery might win, though they have never played together, and the issue would be 
by no means certain. But ali other players can “‘come down with their metallic,”—as 
they say in Cali/ornia—letting their conscience or their “ pile’ be their limit, and we will 

rantee tiat it shall be covered if we have to sell our last shirt to help to make up the 
amount. Nothing like friend Fvere’s “ con-sid-e-ra-tiom test.”” Again, we will wager 
that Mr. M. will give a full knight to any one, in this city, who writes for the paper 
referred to. 

P 8S. Since the above was in type we have received the following communication, which 
speaks for itself. pyres 


To Tas Oness sprron or Faanc Lestin’s Paper. —Dear Sir: From an answer to corres- 
pondeats in the Clipper, I am quite surprised at the “ sudden turn" or revulsion of feeling 
that Mr. Queen entertaims towards me as a player. I would ask, in the first place, if 
Mr. Q@ or Mr, Hazeltine, late of the Saturday Courier, is the chess editor of the Clipper? If the 
fermer, I will not be at a loss to answer. Let the readers of the Clipper refer to that paper 
dated April 12th, and read for themselves an editorial paragraph (published without my 
knowledge) in which he stated that I was ‘‘one of the best (if not the best) players in 
this country.” This is quite a different thing from the invidious remarks made In his paper 
of last week. How dos Mr. Q. know that Mr, Moatgomery, of Philadelphia, ts “ quite supe- 
rior” to me in strength? Does he know that we ever played together? How does he know 
that there are many players “ quite superior” to me in this country? I do not care for 
his assertion, for the contrary is well-known in all leading chess circ es, and I have 
Mr, Hazeltine’s own word that be never could make such an assertion without over- 
stepping the truth, and (/ may add) the bounds of common “ chess-decency.”’ I care tor 
this, however, (beca. 8e unexpected from that source,) that the article in question (more 
than likely in answer to a fictitious correspondent—for J ought to know, as its former chess 
editor) is based upon personal pique and malignity, and I hold it equally unfair to me as 
it is contemptible in him. I can but suppose that this ill-feeling is one of jealousy, 
referring to Mr. Fuller as well as to me (flinging two stores at one throw) ; to the former, 
that he should be gullty of copying in his paper the game by Pau) Morphy, published in the 
CO tpper of the previous week, and to me, for daring to insert my werk contributions in 
Paawe Lee.is’s Parer. Mr. Q must have forgotten that I materially aided in bringing 
up his paper to its present standard of dignity, through my unremitting attention and 
perseverance, as he himself has expressed it, as I can prove by witnesses. I discontinued 
its chess-editorship only because my new engagements precluded the possibility of be- 
stowing the time and labor it demanded, and for no otber reason, with the full determina- 
tion, however, to contribute occasionally to its chess columns when I should beve leisure. 
But since he has seen fit to pursue so unjust and unmanly a course, he will get nothing 
more from me, and my old chess friends and correspondents will find my problems and 
games often in your paper. Mr. Q., don’t stir up the ashes of your dead with a dagger ! 
Oraving your indulgence for the tusertion of the above, I remain, dear sir, yours 
respectfully, N. Maracugk, 

SaLem, Sept. Ist, 1856, 

Daan Sim: In giving the solution of my conundrum I feel as if I ought to be sent to the 
land of chivalry, Le., South Carolina! Here it is: Because it may be found on one end of 
the boar.d)!!! Truly yours, 

We think you want a straight-jacket.) 
cs em is filed for inse: tion. 

J. A. P.—Your problems will find s place. Don’t get impatient if you have to wait awhile, 
as our repertvire is very full. 

Ova New Caxss-Men.—Mesers. R. Bainbridge & Co,, 47 Cliff street, are busily at work 
turning Out these men and manufacturing mo texcellent boards to correspond. They 
find great difficulty with the knights. Who km w ta good wood-carver? Mr, Ellis, the 
sculptor and cameo-cutter, has made, for us, a pi.«tern 80 exquisitely beautiful that we 
keep it as a parlor ornament. We have seen noth ‘ng in the way of miniature sculpture 
that excels it. To copy it faithfully ts a hard task, but we are determined to have it 
done, if possible. When we can perfect the knights we shall give a full description—and 

aps drawings—of the “ Fuller Chess-Men.”’ 

Tag chess problem in this issue is a stunner! We do not suppose that any of our readers 
can solve it, though it is not extremely difficult when once you get hold of the leading 
idea and the principle involved. Try it, friends! Bet up the position and see if you can 
imagine how the white pawn is to force his march through that formidable array of hos- 
tile bleck pawns withoat being captured, Do this,and you can solve the problem. We 
publish this specimen of La Bourdonnaie’ genius rather as a chess curiosity than a chess 
study. We will give the solution next week. 


PROBLEM XL.—By L. C. Dz La Bourponnais.—White to play 


1856. 
leave to 
ndence 
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(a) White 


7 


strongest. 
(h) 


(b) Better have 
equel game, as the following v: 


with no inferior \ 
(@) Very weak calculation ; 
BLACK. 


PtoK 
If black attempts to pin the Q with B, he loses a piece ; 
8PtwRs 


persisted in playing this move in two or three games cf the match ; it is con- 
demned by all authorities as weak 
played P to Q 3, or P to K 5, which would have resulted in, at least, an 
ariatiens will shew : 


Kté 


10 Q Kt to his 6 tokS 

11 K Kt toR 4 (6) Kt tog 5 
12 Kt takes Q takes , 
aie” 4 yack d 
14 Kt to his K R to his 2 
15 Ca8tles. K B10 Q3 (f) 
16 Btakes Kt P takes 

17 PtoKB3 P takee P 

18 P takes P QBtoQ2 

19 K Bto Kt2 Castles 
2PtoKR4 KBtoQB4 


NOTES TO GAME XL. 


and 


about equal. 
(@) B to Q would have been better chess. 
(e) Well played ; after this move, we cannot say much in favor of white’s game, 
(f) If this be bis only defence, then the game is indeed hope 
(9g) Up-bill work enough without this additional oversight ; Lb 


unsound. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM XXXIX. 








6 Kt takes P 
TBtoK?. 


less. 
to R 8 would have been the 


WHITS. BLACK. 
1KtoB5 1 K takes Kt 
2BtoQKt6 2 K moves 
3 QwK8 3 K meves 
4 QtoK 6 Mate 

SOLUTION TO BNIGMA BY WILLIAM PRINCE. 
wars. BLAOK. 
1 Kt to Q B6 (ch) 1 K moves 
2 QB P moves (ch) 2 P interposes 
3 QR P takes P, en passant, and mates. 


SOLUTION TO ENIGMA NO. 2, BY NELLIE. 


Kt takes Q P (dise oh) 


Kt to Kt & (dise eh) 


R takes P 





last week. 


Paris. 


As the market value of 
for sale increases. 


K moves (best) 


R interposes 


"BP. then B takes R mate. 





GAMBS BY CORRESPONDENCE. 








(Musto Gamer.) 
waiTr. BLACK. 
Nellie, Editor. 
€PtoQs 6 P takes Kt 
7 Q takes P TQEtte QBs 
FINANCIAL. 


th 


vances, and the money market becomes more stringent, 

realize without fortifying themselves with time contracts. 
the present contraction, those who were compelled to sell for cash, turned 
round and made a purchase of the same quantity on time, buyer’s option, so 
as to carry it over the most stringent period and secure any improvement that 
might take place beyond. 


20 BtoKKt2 RtoK Ktsq 
31 B to his B takes R P (4) 
82 PtoQKtS \B tékes P 

83 RtakesB- ~~ K to his 2 
BRtQKt? KtoQs 

35 RtakesRP to Kt2 

36 K toQ2 RtoQ2 

87 Ktohiss = K to his 2 

BB BtQB6 Rtgs 

39 R takes P (ch) and white resigns. 


BLACK. 
j 3 3 P to Q3 er (a) 
4PtoK Kt¢ 4PtoKR4 
6 BtoRs 5 P takes P 
6 B takes P 6 P to K Kt 3, and we think 
white’s game equal, if not mints 
( 
sPtoKs 
4QtoK?2 4PtoQ4 
5 P to Q3 (aa) 6 B takes P 
6 P takes P (bd) 6 B takes P 
7 Qchecks 5 Be tod 8 nee 
8 Q takes Kt P 8 Kt to K B3. 
(as) P to K Kt 4 may be played here, but we think with disadvantage. 


(bb) If black at this point plays Kt to Q B 3, white replies with Kt to KB 3 or B to @ Kt 5, 
pom Kt takes P was the play. Let us seo: 


therefore he supports Ks P with : 
8 P to B 4, and the game is 


Ls 
This is a blow from whieh white could not recover against se skilful an antagonist. 
(4) Sill another blunder. 


If Kt P 1, then 4 P to B 4 mate; 


Tuurspay, Sept. 4. 


THe features of the stock market are much the same as those of 
There is a great indisposition to agitate for a rise, and any tempo- 
rary movement upward is met and checked by the sales of the bears. 
tendency of prices throughout has been downward, and lower prices have ruled. 
e leading railroad stocks recede, the quantity pressing 
The sales are large, and there appears to be a growing 
anxiety to realise. The sales of cash stock are increasi 


The 


As the season ai- 
olders of stocks will 


In the early part of 


As the probability of a serious decline in prices 


strengthens, there is not so much disposition to purchase on time. 
are selling stock for cash, with the intention of waiting a more favorable time 
to buy in again. 
The market for money is fairly supplied to the stock brokers at 7 ® cent, 
returnable at call, and to the discount brokers at 8 (@ 9 @ cent for first class 
paper within four months date, and 9 @ 10 ® cent for lunger bills. 
changes on Europe are steady, at 109% “@ 109% on London, 5.164 @ 5.15 on 
The demand from the importing trade continues moderate, as compared 
with the recent extravagant entries of foreign goods, most of the business in 
sterling being done between the bankers. 
Colonial and Southern Bank bills is liberal for this season of the year. 
The contraction of the banks continues as was contemplated, but the con- 
traction is not severe. 


Holders 


The ex- 


The offering in the way of British 


The calling in of loans has been rendered necessary by 


the withdrawal of deposits, occasioned by the renewed activity of business and 
the wants of the interior for the moving of the crops. 


The specie shows a 


small gain, but as the receipts from California count but one day, the actual 
increase is much greater. 


In deposits the apparent decrease 1s $2,351,000, but 


allowing for the smaller amount of transactions at the Clearing House, the 
actual decrease is but about $1,400,000. The comparison with the previous 
week is as annexed : 








and mate in 81 moves! Conditions: Mate must be given with the 
Q B P, without taking either of the black pawns or allowing them | 
to change their places. 


- 


The value of foreign good 
ending August 29th, amounted to $1,138,917. 








THE MARKETS. 


| sustained. We quote as formerly: 
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WHITE. 


Gaus XL.-—(Greoo Counter Gamurt.)—The fourth partie of the final match 
for the ‘‘ Championship of the New York Club,’’ between Messrs. Perrin and 
M4sRACHE 


z | 
> 


, WHITE BLACK. WHITE 
Mr. P. Mr. M Mr. P. Mr. M 
1PtoK4 PtoK 4 21 PtoR5 QBtoQKt4 
2K KttoBs P to K B4 (a) 22 K R to K sq P to Q6 
8 P takes P Q to K B38 (b) 23 P takes P B takes P 
4QtoK2 PtoQ3 24 KttoBé KRtoQ2 
6 PtcQ4 QKttoB3 25 Kt toK 6 K B home | 
6 P takes P t+7 P (ce) 26 Kt takes B R takes Kt 
7PtoK Kt4 toK R4 (a) 27K RwK3 B to his 6 (g) 
SBtoK kts Qtoher3 . -, ae (h) KtoQ 
9QKtte Bs K KktteBs 20 R takes B (eb) K takes B 


| yards. 





monthly Statement of Rio: 


New York Ciassirication,—Ordinary Uplands 9}, do. Florida 9% 
O. and Texas 9% ; Middling Uplands 114%, do. Florida 1144, do. Mobile 11%, do, N. O. and 
Texas 11% ; Middling Fair Uplands 12%, do. Florida 12%, do, Mobile 1244, do. N. O. and 
Texas 12% ; Fair Uplands 1244, do. Florida 1234, do, Mobile 12%, do. N. 0. and Texas 13. 

Offee.—Holders are generally firm, but the immediate wants of the trade being momen- 
tarily ratiated by the recent auction sales and the purchases at private bargain, there has 
been very little doing. The following is the 


Loans & Dis. Specie. Circulation. Deposits. 

Aug. 28...... $110,188,005 $12,914,732 $8,588,413 $90,127,223 
Aug. 30...... 109,878,911 12,965,236 8,589,745 87,776,242 
Decrease......$814,004 = .,...... ereeccce $2,350,981 


$50,604 $1,332 
8 imported at the port of Boston during the week 


| Tuvursvay, September 4, 1856.—Cotton.—We have a return of quietness; prices are however 


do. Mobil» 9%, do. N. 


stock on hand of all descriptions ; also, the 


60,196 | Java, mats.......... 


Savanilla, bags 
St. Domingo, bags. 
Porto Rico, bags 


Total bags 


Flour and Meal,—The arrivals of Western Canal Flour are much larger, and with only a 


moderate demand prices are easier ; the better grades are dull and heavy. 
| the low grades of new superfine now coming in is so good that extra brands are not so 


The quality of 


readily disposed of—the standard of inspection being much higher than in June ; the sales 
are at $5 85 @ $6 10 for common to good superfine State ; $6 15 @ $6 65 for extra State, the 


Fiour is very quiet but steady ; sales at 
fair supply—the demand at the close is moderate ; sales at $7 @ $7 25 for mixed to good 


Grain.—There is lees inquiry for 


@ $7 65. 


| standard brands Baltimore, &c., and $7 30 @ $8 for favorite, fancy and extra brands. 
| Flour is firmly beld, and is in fair request at $3 @ $4 8744. 
| and firm at $3 70 @ $5 75 for Jerse 


| latter price for new Wheat ; $6 05 @ $6 15 for superfine Indiana and Upper Lake ; $6 20 @ 
| $6 46 for common to good superfine Obto ; $6 60 @ $6 90 for common to fair extra Oto ; 
$6 90 @ $8 for fair to very good extra Obio, and $7 @ $9 26 fir extra Genesee. Canadian 


touthern Flour is heavy, and in 


Rye 


Corn Meal is in limited supply 
y, and $4 for Brandywine, and $17 for Puncheons, 

Wieat, shippers waiting later advices from Europe, and 
| with fair receipts prices are lower and unsettied; sales of Southern at $1 60; Mixed do. at 
| same price ; prime Red Pennsylvania at $1 54, delivered ; White Canadian at $1 43 @ $1 
46 for good to prime old ; good Red Illinois at $1 50 @ $1 52. 


Rye is scarce, and is firm at 
| 88 @ 90c. 


Oats are plenty at 47 @ 490. for State and Western, and 44 @ 4é6c. for Jersey 

| Corn is quite plenty, and is rather lower ; the demand is fair for export ; sales at 62 @ 62}¢c. 

| for mixed, 63 @ 65c. for Southern Yellow, and 67 @ 69c. for do. White. 
P ; 


.— Lhe Pork market is better, owing to tue reduced stock as made up to Sep- 


| tember Ist, which shows a falling off of 


,800 bbis. for the month, notwithstanding the fair 
| arrivals; but it should be remembered that :here is considerable outside the inspection 
The sales are at $19 8734 @ $20 for Mess, and $18 for prime. 
are $1,000 bbis. Mess, buyer’s option, 30 days, $20. 


Included in the sales 
Beef is firm and in gvod demand for the 


trade ; stock is reduced 12,000 bbis. for the month; the sales are at $8 @ $9 25 for Country 
Mess ; $8 50 @ $11 for repacked Mess ; $11 @ $12 560 for extra do., and $6 @$7 for Prime 


In Beef Hames and Prime Mess Beef nothing of importance is done. 


81¢c. for Shoulders, and 9 @ 9¢c. for Hams. 
is in good demand for shipping and the trade at 16 @ 19c. for Ohio, and 17 @ 230. for State. 


| Cheese is in good request at § @ 9\c. 


Lard is firm ; sales 


at 18% @ 18}¢c. 








Cut Meats are dull at 
Butter 


InDIA RuBBER MANUFACTURE.—The main process which India- 


| rubber goes through, in order to render it capable of being manufactured into 


various articles, is what is called mastication. The machinery required for 


this purpose consists of two large cast-iron cylinders placed side by side, and 


ground, the composition bei 


| called, are heated with steam. 


| so worked as to turn directly against each other. These calendars, as they are 
The raw rubber is repeatedly run through 
| them, and, by the heat and pressure, a certain amount is flattened and 


at the same time ground into the rubber. The 


grinding operation is frequently repeated, until the rubber becomes soft, pli- 
Then, by means of calendars, it is pressed upon the stockenet 


able, and thin. 


upo' 





hich makes the liming ef the shoes, aad whieh is alse 
m large feels. ~ 


tie—aad is run 






else 
In summer, when the 


4 


some 
ys were long. 


We loved, and yet we knew it not, 
For loving seemed like breathing then; 
os found q penne & every spot; 
w ange men, 
And poops God in grove and grot. 


In summer, when the days are long, 
Alone I wander, muse alone; 
I see her nut; but that old song 

Under the f: nt wind is blown, 


In summer,-when the days are long. 


Alone I wander in the wood: - 

But one fair spirit hears my sighs; 
And half I see, so glad and 

The honest daylight of her «yes, 
That charmed me under eariier skies. 


In summer, when the days are long, 

I love her as we loved of old; 

My heart is light, my step is strong, 

For love brings back those hours of gold, 
In summer, when the days are long. 








A Man Instantiy Kitiep By nIs Wire's Sistsr.—A deplor- 
able affair occurred in Bullitt county, emerge A a few daysago. Two brothers, 
named Jerry and Thomas Jones, had ied sisters, whose maiden name was 
Burdett. They were neighbors. On one or more occasions, Jerry had made 
improper overtures to Thomas’s wife, and, it is said, threatened her life once 
in case of refusal. She then persuaded him to desist until some other time. 
In the meantime the woman p da five ter, so as to be prepared 
for Jerry, should he again attempt anything of the kind. A few days ago Jerry 
went to his brother’s house and renewed his prupositions. The woman threw 
him off his guard by pretending to comply with his request, and while he had 
his back turned towards her, she drew the pistol and fired at him three times, 
one passing entirely through, and another lodging in the body, and the 

tering the back of the head and lodging in front. He was killed in- 
. On the trial of Mrs. Jones, at Mt. Washington, she was acquitted. 


Tue Latest SHRIEK For FREEDOM.—The election for Governor, 
Congressmen, and mémbers of the Legislature, in Vermont, took place Sept. 
2d. The Republicans have a large increase on last year’s vote, and have 
elected Mr. Fletcher, Governor, by at least 20,000 majority, three members of 
Congress, and nearly the entire State Legislature. The Republicans have swept 
the State. 


We have news from Utah. The crops had suffered considerably 
owing to drouth, grasshoppers and cold wegther. 


George W. Wright, Esq., of the firm of Palmer, Cook & Co., has 
— a card denying that Col. Fremont is in any manner connected with 
that firm. 


The Massachusetts Whig State Convention met at Boston Sept. 
3d, and nominated a ticket for State officers. Among the resolutions adopted 
was one expressing a decided preference for Fillmore for the Presidency. Dr. 
Luther Bell, of Somerville, was selected as didate for Governor, and 
Homer Foote, of Springfield, for Lieutenant-Governor. 


For Kansas.—An emigrant train will leave Chicago for Kansas, 
via Burlington, lowa, and Nebraska City, on the 15th September, under the 
direction of the National Kansas Aid Committee. It will be composed of actual 
settlers, who go out to seek homes, and who expect to make claims and improve 
them. 


CrossInG THE OHIO IN A Buacy.—The Cincinnati Columbian 
says that the Ohio river is so reduced by the drought that on the 23rd of August, 
an agent of Adams’ Express, and one or two other gentlemen, rode entirely 
across the chaonel in a buggy. The point of crossing was near Louisville, a 
short distance below the falls. 


IMPROVEMENT IN CANNON.—The application to cannon of a te- 
lescopic sight and cross-wires, or micrometer, has been patented, se that by 
means of them and a collimater, the piece of ordvance may be brought to its 
proper position by day or night, after every discharge, without the necessity of 
observing the object aimed at, after the proper range and aim have been first 
obtained. An improvement in artillery also been introduced. The gun is 
ae giving about three-quarters to th@pprojectile, which is of an 
oblong form, of cast iron, pointed at the top, convex towards the powder, and 
having two ribs running lengthwise, to correspond with the grooves of the gun. 



















QUARANTINE GROUNDS AND HOSPITAL BUILDINGS 
AT STATEN ISLAND. 


THE magnificent engravings of Staten Island, which we this week 
present to our readers, can hardly fail to challenge the admiration of 
every beholder. The epee of the advent of the yellow 
fever, and the general solicitude felt by the public for the removal of 
the Quarantine, make the appearance of these illustrations very 
opportune. [We intend to publish in our next issue engravings of 
the place where thé Quarantine ought to be i The cut which adorns 
our last page presents an accurate view of the Hospital and Quarantine 
grounds, with the pad in the foreground, on the end of which the 
yellow flag of the ealth officer is kept flying, and from which land- 
ing he takes his boat to visit steamers and vessels entering this port, 
which are all compelled to stop abreast of this pier until they receive 
his permit to come up to the city. Alittle to the right is the pier where 
emigrants are obliged to cleanse themselves and wash their clothing, 
when required to do so by the Health officer. On the summit of the 
hill is seen the pavilion where the denizens of New York, especially 
the Germans, are in the habit of resorting in great numbers on Sun- 
day to partake of refreshments, imbibe lager bier, and stroll through 
its pleasant grounds. The view from this spot is one of rare beauty, 
and forms a picture that is worthy the pencil of the artist. e 
familiarity to New Yorkers renders it less attractive, perhaps, than 
it would be were they compelled to journey in Europe to find it. 
The land belonging to the Quarantine establishment of the State 
of New York is situated on a beautiful eminence, on the north- 
easterly point of Staten Island, and contains about thirty acres of 
land. The grounds slope gradually towards the water, which forms 
its eastern boundary. On the other three sides it is surrounded by 
a high massive stone wall. The establishment is distant five miles 
and thirty-five hundredths south-west of the most southern point of 
the city of New York, the Battery. The largest hospital on this hill, 
or Yellow Fever hospital, as it is called, is three stories high, 136 
feet long, and twenty-eight wide, with wings at both ends, thirty- 
seven by twenty-eight feet each. [See engraving on last page-] 

The Hospital building near the water, or River Hospital as it is 
called, is three stories high, fifty feet long by forty-five wide, with 
wings at both ends, sixty-six by twenty-six feet each. These hospi- 
tals can accommodate four hundred patients. 

The Small-pox Hospital building, on the north-west part of the 
grounds, is two stories high, has piazzas in front and rear, is eighty 
feet long and twenty-eight wide, and can accommodate fifty patients. 
The main building of the Health Officer’s family residence—in 
the middle of the grounds—is thirty-eight by thirty feet, two and 
a half stories high, with a wing a story and a half high, thirty-five 
feet by twenty. The beanty of this location is unsurpassed by any- 
thing in the state. 

The building erected for the residence of the Deputy Health 
Officer is two stories and a half high, forty-four by twenty-six feet, 
with a verandah on three sides. The house erected for the family of 
the Assistant Physician is two stories high, thirty-six feet by twenty- 
five, also with a veranda on three sides. The house for the steward 
and farmer is a story and a half high, fifty feet by twenty. The 
workhouse is one and a half stories high, eighty feet by twenty. 
There are also six small houses for the bargemen, thirty feet by 
twenty. The office for the Port Physician (health officer) is near 
the water, twenty-four feet by twenty. There are also a boat 
house, a carpenter’s shop, ice and coal house; a wagon house and 
a barn. 

The distance from the Quarantine grounds to the Long Island 
shore is 3,700 yards. 

7 Quarantine Laws were enacted by the State of New York 
in 1784. 


A portion of the Quarantine grounds, at the north-eastern angle, 
on the river, has been sold to the United States, upon which 3 
have built two large store-houses, a pier, a wharf and twe 





residences for the boarding-officer and the storekeeper. . 
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A. M. rr. 
BANGS, OTA SS. —Trade’ sale 


No, 13 Park row. 
THE PALL TRADE atin we 
Consigments of | 


Biaret ‘Vth, at 8 o'clock A. 
‘altogu wt patto Bookttnders’ Materials, &c., solicited. 
be pion to preas early In scrimnal 


M's CHESEBRO’ S NEW NOVEL. 
OF GREAT POWER. 


VIOTONY A: ry ivi ‘WOULD OvERCOMK. 
Omxsenro', 


Author of “Getting cone,” &e., ke. 
“aRE YE ABLE TO Tas CUP?" 
One neat tame. “pre $1 26. 








“The scone is lata fo M two hundred years ago, and 
a of effe of puritan life. The plot 
le very abeorbing, and full of yn pathos. The work 
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FINE ARTS. 


— 
GOUPIL & CQ., 
PRINT PUBLISHBRS & ARTIST! COLORMEN. 
366 Broapwar, New Yor«. 
Ragravings, ON Paintings, Artists Materials, Frames, &0. 
11-5-ly 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


EAFNESS.—REIN’S IMPROVED 
ORGANIC AURICLES, a new, powerful and indispensable 
apparatus for Deaf persons, (the most it perfect ever invented,) to be 
had at BRIDGMAN & Co's, Chemists, 156 Grand street, New York. 
Price $6 and upwards. Sent to the country. Description gratis. 


O NERVOUS SUFFERERS.—A RETIRED 

Clergyman, restored to health In a few days, after many years 

of great nervous 5 ce is —_- to pats nown the means of 

cure. Will send (free) t used. Direct to the Rev. JOHN 
M. DAGNALL, No. 59 Pelvoe street, 4 Deockiga, N.Y. 














1 OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS. 

The brother of His Holiness, the Pope, wus advised the use of 

these medicines for a scrofulous eruption of a serious natare. He 

was completely oured. No skiu disease fa withstand their 

influence. Sold at the manufactories, No. 80 Maiden Lane, New 

York, and No, 244 Strand, London ; and by all druggists, at 25c., 
62igc., and $1 per box. 








GALERATUS.—Those who want perfectly 

wholesome Saleratus, will inquire for that manuwactured by 
the un ich cannot be excelled in strength and purity, 
a8 We guarantee it to be free from any trace of deleterious matter. 
For sale to the trade by Jouw Dwiout & Co., No. 11 Old Slip, 








ARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER 
APERIENT. In all cases of irritation or acidity of the sto- 
mach, heart-burn and costiveness, it has invariably proved a medi- 

a" mop great utilit, 


'ARRANT’S 00! (DIAL ELIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB. 
in cases of pep peer and various ills to which that complaint 
gives rise, it is an invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, safe 
and efficacious. 
ARRANT’S COMPOUND EXTRACT OF CUBER’S AND COPAIBA 
has become very popular. Prepared and sold, wholesale and re- 


a 


tall, by 
Jouw A. TARRANT Druggist, No, 37$ Greenwich street, corner o 
bye = ony New York 
KXTRACT OF COPAIBA AND SARSAPA- 


) COMPOUND kX 


Rory Wye the utmost fame in almost every part of —— 
ty 











Ow the same evening of which I have been speaking, but at 
an earlier hour, let me introduce you into a that 
exhibits a striking contrast to the one we have just left. 

It is situated in Fourt:enth street, west of Union 
and everything that art could do to render it imposing 
magnificent had been lavi hed upon its construction. 
Mounting a broad flight of roy me we pass 7 the mas- 
sive doors and stand in a hall after the manner of 


the ancient peristyle. In the centre, a circl: of wry 
pillars surrounded a fountain of most delicate 
~~ ood in niches around were statues collected 


ovr sane of Europe, as we some master-pieces 
4 the chisels of native artiste. Passing by the luxurious 
drawing-rooms, and the no less elaborate dining apartment 


Ani: 





it has been examined, ved of, and sanctioned by the facul 
medicine, and recommended _— the most of the p 

by ey ist, London, and for sale, ' hol 
and retall, by J. A. TARRANT, sole agent for the United ‘Wtates, m8 
Grocawtch ox Sone! New York. H+4-4m 








THE 
SCOURGE OF SOCIETY: 
oR, 
A DAUGHTER’S VENGEANCE; 
A TALB OF FASHIONABLE LIFE IN NEW YORK. 
BY MATTHEW MAIZE, Esa., 


AUTHOR oF ‘‘THNY WALL STRERT SCHEMER,’’ B8IC., RTO. 





Sateen egies 2 Oe of Cran, 2 Go ses ear 1856, by 
James W. Forrons, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court for the Southern District of New York. 


Have you ever noticed how bow reuters still and beautiful 
the nights in the first part of October are; how clear and 
bright the stars .aus, and how distinct in its white arch 
the milky way 

It was hm 4 jest such a night that the story I am about 


to tell you —_—. 

In one of the cross streets in the neighborhood of Union 
Park there is a quaint-looking frame building still stand- 
ing, that though in a state bordering upon r and given 
over to tenants of anything but a “ genteel’’ description, 
bears nevertheless an air of decayed aristocracy about it, 
and seems to say, ‘‘ Alas! I have seen better days.” And 
so it had, for even at the time at hich my story com- 
it pr ted a far more re. ectable appearance 
—_ then it was a long way off from its original 





tho 
gta 

The eqeetmente in the mansion in question were at the 
period of which I speak rented out to families in indigent 





peep S nm, has Many traits that remind one of Hawthorne 
Currer Bell” ’ Some of its scenes and characters are not sur- 
ab in miod sn fiction.” 
“It is an original book, oy of absorbing interest. The great 
wer of the writer appears to lie in a delineation of tha deep work- 
«8 of the humen 7 % under the influence of the various passions 
and sensibilities.”—N. Y. oe 


THR LIPS OF GEN. DANIEL MORGAN, 
OF THB CONTINENTAL ARMY. 
Meluding notices of the Battles of Saratoga and the » Cowpens, with 
portions of his Co from sources ; 
with Illustrations. By. JameEs Ghauam, of New —_— 12mo, $1 25. 
For sale »y all Booksellers and News Agents. 
DERBY & JACKSON, Publishers, 119 Nassau street, Now York. 


RANK LESLIE’S NEW YORK JOURNAL 
OF BOMANOK, GENKRAL LITERATURS, SCIENCE AND ART, 
now ready, for September. 


MARGARET: On past Discarpup QugEN. 
Sister of the Post Bu 

Monster pods Flow, ‘ilustrated, 

Wail Street 
Wreck of the Or bg Be 
Post-Oftice Pillar, Parts, illastrated. 
A Tale of Tweedale. 


The Steam 

Port of Islay, Peru, iust: 

LEILA: 0) big Stan oF Moms. 

Old Exchange. m burgh, justrated. 
ge, Hamburgh, illustrated. 








4 





eed Lt 

Pisbt ‘vith A nen en “yapree Mustrated. 

Bridal Masq 

Fort of rot Arata, eran where Crittenden and his fifty Americans 

trated. 

Batrence to the Pert of Havana, illustrated. 

Rxtraordinary Wate at Fight with a Panther Cat—Bomance 
in Real Howth’s Rat—Ague, & 

Chees—Family 


Pastime. 
Watch and Clack Making, ilustrated. 


Facetie. 

Hunting the Elephant, illustrated, 

Price 18% cents, or $2 per year, Publication Offive, 12 & 14 Spruce 
atreet, New York. 


UsT PUBLISHED, A NEW EDITION OF 

t practical metical work, ry HUMAN FRAILTY ; On, 
PHYSIOLUGIOAL Riih RESKARCHES. is beautifully ill , and 
see oo Suieinna avets of diseases of « delicate nature ; 

it Weontaine copious instructions for ae) 











who a ring into the marriage 

state, with on the ‘areral results arising from early 

abuse ; also a professional dissertation, illustrating the results of 

chemical taats, and examination of th &f the Spertaatoss, by the Patentec's - 
ew! with powerful lenses ; also instruc. 





RELIABLE MEDIUM OF 





HE ONLY 

FASHION. THE GAZETTE OF FASHION AND BEAU MONDE 

for September, 8 te eee colored te, 

the size of any fashion plate ——— in this country or 
Europe ; A the following beautiful engraving»: 


9 Engravings of Bonnets. 
1 Engraving a Infants’ robe. 


1 Engraving of full length igure. 
1 Engraving of ’ over dress. 
1 Engraving 


1 Engraving of Bread cloth. 
1 Engraving of Chess table 
1 Engraving of Flowers. 
Pattern of the Riajto Mantilla, 
Pattern for a Bolster Cushion In braid. 
Pattern for a Cap. 
Corner for a Handkerchief. 
Pour patterns for Eaabrotdery, 
‘our patterns for 
Aad instructions for the following articles: Anti-macassars.—Squa 
and rouni Gauntlet Cuff in ae Cloth with Fewellea 
Border.—Chess Table Cover in Bertin Work.—Flowers. 
Amongst our Literary articles will be found Our Monthly Review 
of Pashion and the Industrial and the Beau Monde 
—Music and tae Dram: Dut; om 


Paith and 
Story of the Abyssinian Jarrea or Slave—My New Palette Boy— 
Agnes Mornington—The Devoted 
The Prodigal's return—The Eyes, etc., etc., and « variety of other 


mi —— matter. 
This is the only recogn > Bie thie 
country. Terms: 50 cents single 
ay by the year will save Sixty 
number commences a 


cover. 





Jan 


Sayeoao apes 


yoas, $6. 


PRANK LESLIE; 12 & 14 Spruce street, New York. 





HE ONLY SNUFF WORTH A SNUFF 

Is DURNO’S CELEBRATED CATARRH SNUFF, vor sone 

BYES, DEAFNESS, PAIX IN THE HAD, AND THE WORST FORMS OF 

CATARRH. Sent by mail, post-paid, to any address, on receipt 

of $1 cents, in stamps cr specie, from the Depot of the Proprietor and 
Manufacturer, J. Durxo, Albany, N. Y. 


‘HE HAIR. To prevent its being bald, ond 
to keep it glossy and soft, use Bogle’s Celebrated Hyperion 
Fluid. Should its color be unpleasing, Bogle’s Electric Hair Dye will 
magically change it to a black or brown of the most natural descrip- 
tion. For the plexion, Bogle’s Balm of Cytherea is unrivalled. 
For shaving use Bogle’s Amole, These articles are warranted the 
best in the world. Sold by the proprietor, W. BOGLE, Boston, and 
te throughout the world. 


OPE is not lost while LYON lives : 
= note and powder to mortals gi 
ppiness unknown in times =. 
te a — no a in days of yor 
LYON'S PI iWDER—the only Romeo to eradicate a)! 
pests. Beware of ‘conan. Depot 434 Broadway. 








R. LEVETT’S New and Improved Atmos- 
pheric pressure plates for Artificial Teetu give the greatest 
satisfaction, and are 7 highly extolled by all those that wear them. 
The public ‘es ———— ly invited to call and examine every real 
bs eee day. No. 18 Waverly Place, near Broadway. 


IGS AND ALL ARTICLES OF HUMAN 
HAIR, at BARKKER’S great Wig and Hair Repository 439 
Broadway, sole office for the sale of his celebrated Hair Dye, war- 
rented not to stain the skin nor burn the hair, Orders through 

pon a ttended to with punctuality and tn a satisfactory manner. 
Please cut this oui. 


LEUR DE SILLERY CHAMPAGNE. 
has 4 new art by which this cele- 
Staetteone can be made by any one at a cost of only Thirty-five 
Cents a gallon, and is warranted equal in every reepect tothe genuine 
pn sa Aa which costs $18 per doz. Every family can by this recipe 
their own Champegpe of superior quality with very little 
trouble and expense. » wi 2 directions, sent anywhere 
by mail for five dollars. Address 
H. BAKEN, Box 473, Chieago, Ill 














J ONES’ SUPERICR FLAVORING EX- 

TRACTS OF VANILLA, ROSE, Lemon, Peach, Bitter Almond, 
Celery, Ginger, &c., &c., for W-1 custards, cakes, ices, Jellies, 
blanc mange, ice-eream, &c, These Extracts have justly obtained « 





wide-spread celebrity for the identity and purity of their flavors. 
ft . - Extract of Cochineal, for giving a bright and beautiful color 
to fancy dishes, is a desideratum rnp sought for. Ladies of discern- 
ment and taste use these articles in preference to all others. Price 
of each 26 cents per bottle. Manufactured and sold, wholesale and 


» by 
"JOHN JONES, Druggist, 722 Houston street, New York. 


STATE OF NEW YORK 
ECRETARY’S OFFICE, ALBANY, Aug. 12, 
1866.—TO THE SHERIFF OF THE CITY AND ‘COUN ty or 
NEW YORK—Six : Notice is von het Taetday that at the Gen>ral Blee- 
tion to be beld in this ag & on Y succeeding the first 
Monday of November next, the are te ected, 





to wit. : 
A Governor in the place of Myron H. Clark: 
A Lieutenant-Governor in the of Henry J. Raymond ; 
A Canal Commissioner in the of Co us ner ; 


cir , and in the front room on the second 
floor you are about to become acquainted with one whose 
history I am going to trace through a life of strange vicis- 
situdes. .- 

The chamber was almost devoid of furniture, and what 
little it did contain was of the poorest description; a lamp 
was flickering on the pine table, and by a feeble light Might 
have been seen a female fearfully 
stretched upon a miserable cot. 

The windows were open, for although it was October the 
air was mild and-balmy, and the invalid appeared to gasp 
eagerly for the gentle breeze that entered. 

She lay for a long while with her face turned towards the 
casement, apparently occupied in - | at the innumera- 
ble stars, "put at length she turned, and in a weak, trem- 
bli voice she said, 

el, are you there, Ethel ?”’ 

eden ‘instantly a tall but slight figure emerged from 
the shadow of the large ricketty wardrobe that stood oppo- 
site the bed, and answering, ‘‘I am here, dear mother,”’ 
knelt at the bedside and took the sufferer’s thin hand in 

ers 

In the position which she hid taken, the rays of the 
light fell upon her, revealing a countenance of surpa*sing 
beauty. 

Her eyes, of the deepest but softest black, were almost 
hidden, as she knelt, by the long, dark lashe. that shaded 
them ; "ner nose, slight y aquiline, was exquisiicly chiseled 
and her short upper lip exhibited in its compressed and 
almost steyn expression, the unmistakeable evidence of a 
firm, unyielding and ungovernable will. Her hair, uncon- 
fined by comb or braid, floated in long black curls down 
upon her snowy shoulders, and her lofty brow and rich, 
full eyebrows confirmed the impression preduced by the 
expression about the mouth. 

er hers was a face that once seen was not likely 
to be forgotten. 

“TI thought you were sleeping,’’ she said, as she caressed 
the hand she held and then kissed the white lips of the 
dying, 8) “and would not even stir for fear of disturbing 
you.’ 

“No, dear, I have hgen awake for some time. I can 
sleep but a few minutes at @ time ; no matter, though, a 
long, long sleep is close at hand.’’ The invalid’s voice sank 
very low, and for a second or two her breathing nearly 
ccased. 





‘* Don’t talk so, mother ; you will make me wild with 
grief, ” — the daughter, hastily brushing away her 
ou will live yet, som ooee yen ua will.’ 
sc Not to aoe another vunrise; Ethel Ah, if I only knew 
‘ou would be cared for, my precious, precious child, 
Tcould go without a sigh. ”” She placed her hand on the 
head and seemed to murmur a b' , but the 
voice anton fallen so low that not a sound was au 
Some time fo by in unbroken silence, and then the 
mother spoke again 
‘‘Has no word come from the theatre yet ; surely the 
public, who for years lavished their smiles upon me, will 
not | mytdagede Neaghen Geral a ” 
‘* Not yet, mother, but we hear soon ; Mr. Edgerton, 
who, you know, was mainly instrumental in getting u the 
it, promised to come and tell me all about it,’’ Kthel 
answered. ‘ How kind he has been to us,” she continued ; $ 
“and yet, ungrateful that I am, I always shudder at his 





An l of State Prison in the place of Thomas Kirkp 
A Clerk of the Court of Appeals in the place of Benjamin F. Se 


wood, deceased ; 
= ‘whose terms of office will expire on the last day of December 
hex! 
a Thirty-five Electors of President and Vice President of the United 
tates ; 


; 
A Representative in the Thirty-fifth Gap 4 of the United States 
for the Third Congressional District, composed of the First, Second, 
Third, Filth and tighth Wards in the City and County of New York. 
Also, a resentative in the said Congress for the Fourth Con- 
jal District, composed of the Fourth, Sixth, Tenth and Four- 
nth Wards of the said ae County. 









th, 
and Sixteenth Wards in the City of Brooklyn, in the County of 
Representative In the said Congress for the L- = Congres- 


“He is very wealthy ver wealthy ; he will never let 
yon want, 1am sure. He will remember the time when he 
to dance you on his knee, and declare you were as 
beautiful as your mother ; ah! I was ve erent i 
from now, the courted, the caressed of ail. Yes, yes, he 
will remember those days and care for you.’’ The invalid 
sank back exhausted, and closed her eyes. 

‘* What do you mean, mother?’ Ethel asked, in a raised 
and excited tone ; ‘do you think I would live on that man’s 
charity ? Rather, far rather, would I starve on the public 
streets. 

She had risen to her feet, and her tall figure towered up 
in the dim light majestic. 

Recollec' 





= 
ant sal Distriet, com| of the Eleventh, Fi 
Wards S the City New York. 

resentative in the one Congress for the Seventh Con- 
gresdienal trict, composed of the Ninth, Sixteenth and Twentieth 
Waris of the City’ {New York. = 


Also, « Re; emtative in the said Congress for the Bighth Con- 
composed of the Twelfth, Eighteenth, Nine- 
teenth, Twentieth,” Twenty-first and Twenty-seeond Wards of the 
ew 
Chay nd Gownty ofens aan to to be elected : 
A Mayor in the place of Fernando Wood ; 
Two rhors of the Almshouse in the places of Isaac Bell, Jr., 
and Simeon 


Also, Sixteen mbers of Assembly for said City and County ; 
All whose terms of office will expire on the last day of December 













The above ts published pursuant to 
— the statute in s 








, we reach the library 
On this apartment the owner anpemed to have lavished 
everything that wealth, guided by perfect good taste, could 
The be 


selected with the greatest were ar? 
tm dabeentaly enevel cnate of hd sesewenll and bone tea 
pea Fae hung gems of painting, each one worth twice its 
Ee c talia, on which stood 0 t6te-d4it tos cutee ie 
Sevres china, only one cup being used, however, a man, ap- 
parently about thirty years of oi was sitting. His pre- 
ble and perhaps rather awe- 
inspi ae his hair was of a Sieh chestnut color, and 
clus in masses over his broad ‘h brow ; his eyes 
were of blue, calmly cold in their ex when in repose 
but capable ‘of exhibiting all the pure warm light of fervent 
love, or 4 deep stern look of uncompromising bate ; and 
around his -formed mouth there ‘a smile that 
it is impossible to describe, for one moment it was scornful 
gpg the next gentle and full of love and sym- 
pa 


Such was Eustace Glenalvon, the proud descendant of a 
ud Scotch fa: » Wie had cunigeated to Se 
fant days of the ublic. The only scion left, he bad 

inherited at the early age of twenty-one all the vast wealth 
—— cnonters, bei - = ppm Fm heart alike uncontami- 

na e a cold unsympathising eye upon 
the follies that ly lure youth from the path of reett- 
tude, and without a blemish 
upon his escutcheon, and almost without one act to regret. 

Looking down as from a lofty pedestal upon the petty 
vices of society, he had become embittered 
heartless hypocrisy, and abstained almost en’ A. 
intercourse *yith his fellow-men, except such as he had 
tried and found to be fast friends + esti theia 

As I have said, he was sitting e library 
ly mansion, carelessly lying, with the untasted tea 
him, when the street-door bell rang, and presently a gentle- 
man was ushered into the a: 

“So nee have come at length, John,” Glenalvon said, 
rising fo receive the visitor, and shaking him most cordially 
by the hand, “I to think you had forgotten me. 

* Not at all, not at ail; but I got talking at the club, 
and forgot how Inte it was getting,’ answered the new 
comer, who was @ man about the medium height, vether 
inclined to corpulency, and not very far from forty- five 
years of age. 

If we except the unmistakable signs of even good humor 
and unflinch: integrity, there was nothing 
remarkable about Mr. John Manton’s face; nevertheless, 
his entire manner was such as almost instantly to win the 
esteem of any one into whose society he chanced to be thrown. 
Having been possessed since his twenty-first birth-day ofa 
moderate _— of some $4,000 a year, and still a 
bachelor, Mr. Manton had thoroughly ‘enjoyed it and 
without having been enough of a sporting map 
his character as a gentleman, he had had nis full shave of 
the excitement of both the turf and the card-table; but all 
other tastes held themselves in abeyance to his 
admiration and love for the drama, and not a theatre in 
the city but at which his ever welcome face was as well 
known as that of the manager. 

‘¢ Well, I suppose we have no time to lose,’’ Glenalvon 
went on to say; “did you notice whether the carriage was 
at the door when you came in ¥”’ 

“Yes, it is waiting,’ Mr. Manton replied. ‘ Poor Mrs. 
Arlington,”’ he continued, ‘(I’m afraid the benefit won't 
turn out much after all 

‘“ By the way, you al to give me some account of 
Mrs. Arlington’s early life,’’ Eustace said, as he put on his 
hat and gloves. 

«So I will, as soon as we are seated in the 4 
his friend answered, and they passed out of the a 
entered an elegant coupé that stood rte aon id 
as they drove rapidly down Broadway, Mr 
his promise concerning the history of Mrs. 
whose benefit at the Broadway theatre they were Ao 
to attend. 

‘‘You ask me,’’ Mr. Manton said, “to tell you what I 
can of the early life of this om. Hers — been the 


usual fate of the profession. my yor oa. was 
the very idol of the public. Night rye I sat 
one of a dense throng watching each change of her be- 


of 
witching countenance, hanging upon caren word she uttered; 
for, oo she was hy no means an actress of surpassing 
genius, she possessed to a great degree that charm 
that fascinates the heart without the mind. 
Even after she married Arlington. was a 
wretched gambler, she remained tor years the pet of the 


public, and du all her career I never heard a word 
her fair e, which. if an actress can preserve 
intact, she @ is indeed worthy of all praise.”? 
‘True, true,’ said Glenalvon ; “ she been long ab- 
sent from the stage ?’’ 
‘‘Some years now, for soon after the birth of a daughter 
she retired, having acquired a small fortune, to attend to 


the cultivation of her child’s mind.” 

‘* Have you ever seen this daughter? I hear tales per- 

fect] qussvellons concerning her beauty. 
have not seen her since her 

ean tae cop tei but do let me finish 

we shall be at the theatre before it is concluded.”” 

“T am all attention,” said Eustace, back from 
his noble brow the long waves of brown that over- 
shadowed it: “but if she retired with a fortune, 
necessity for this company Cee ee 


upon attending. 
“Do you Atnagine,”” Me. Manton —- S 


woman who all her | 
and adulation, could ever exist without it while 


a 


opened to her misera! 


some two months 





Steclien too 

will, and seating on the cot her arm around | lute penury ; then it 

her mother’s neck, an¢ said: ‘ Forgive me, forgive me, I did tet Paeerd en bas niahen 

not mean to give you a moment’s ; but do not t st names that were 

yourself on my acccount—He who s for the shorn lamb | these leaders of the fon came 

will not forget me in my loneliness.’’ of ——”” 

Tears were in her eyes now, and her utterance was ae saente,” Stevegtet Gee Se 

choked by sobs. ‘Precisely ; to extricate her from her present condl- 
The stars looked in, but their beams were as bright as tion.” 


ever—what had they to do with human agon 


Rody tn geal ae . the mother 
asked & long pause. 

“« Not a ; but ‘Aunt Esther has herself to search 
for him,”’ el answered, and this Chase Gus Sage 
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